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This  book  is  addressed  to  those  individuals  who  are  faced  with  the 
^ responsibility  of  carrying  on  a guidance  program  in  which  they  must  di- 
r rectly  or  indirectly  administer  and  interpret  tests,  even  though  their  train- 
ing in  tests  and  measurements  is  limited.  It  deals  with  questions  they  must 
- answer,  such  as:  What  is  the  place  of  testing  in  the  guidance  program? 

. What  things  must  be  considered  in  planning  a testing  program?  How  are 
• • the  tests  selected?  What  should  be  measured?  How  are  tests  results  used  in 
the  guidance  program?  A chapter  is  devoted  to  answering  each  of  these 
questions. 

The  many  different  and  sometimes  contradictory  approaches  and  con- 
cepts in  the  field  of  psychological  measurement  are  confusing  to  the  begin- 
ning counselor.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  believed  that  a summary  state- 
ment on  testing  for  guidance  purposes,  based  on  the  pooled  judgment  ol 
persons  with  extensive  experience  in  testing,  was  needed.  Accordingly,  the 
persons  listed  opposite  the  title  page  were  asked  to  serve  as  consultants 
to  the  Office  for  the  preparation  of  this  book.  After  a preliminary  outline 
was  submitted  to  them,  these  consultants  met  in  Washington  to  discuss  the 
content  in  detail.  A stenographic  transcript  of  that  conference  was  supplied 
as  a guide  to  the  writers.  The  book  was  written  on  the  foundation  of  this 
preparatory  work,  and  then  reviewed  by  each  of  the  consultants.  The  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  is  appreciative  of  the  services  of  these  authorities  who 
willingly  gave  of  their  valuable  time  to  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  consultants,  many  others  have  cooperated  in  the 
f preparation  of  this  book.  The  services  of  David  Segel  of  the  Division  of 
' Secondary  Education  were  made  available  by  Galen  Jones,  Director  of  that 

i Division  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Francis  G.  Cornell,  formerly  Chief, 

j Research  and  Statistical  Service,  reviewed  the  sections  dealing  with  statistics 

and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Appendix  B.  State  Supervisors  of  Occu 
pational  Information  and  Guidance  assisted  by  reviewing  the  outline  at 
f their  Seventh  National  Conference  and  by  individual  review  of  the  final 
draft. 

I This  book  has  been  prepared  by  Clifford  P.  Froehlich  and  Arthur  L. 

Benson,  under  the  direction  of  Harry  A.  Jager,  Chief  of  the  Occupational 
) Information  and  Guidance  Service. 
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The  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service  produced  this 
manuscript  for  publication  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Printing 
funds  were,  however,  unavailable  and  the  Service  was  faced  with  the  fact 
that  not  only  was  there  a pressing  need  expressed  throughout  the  field  for 
the  material,  but  also  that  its  value  was  dependent  to  a large  degree  on 
timeliness.  Therefore,  permission"  was  secured  for  obtaining  proposals 
from  private  publishers.  It  is  a pleasure  under  these  circumstances  to  have 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Science  Research  Associates  as  the  publishing 
agents  for  the  manuscript. 

Raymond  W.  Gregory 

Assistant  U.  S.  Commissionei 
for  Vocational  Education 

. U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

(r  ashingtoriy  D.C, 

February^  1948 
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PLACE  OF  TESTIISG  IN  THE 
GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


Members  of  the  school  staff  are  engaged  in  a wide  variety  of  activities 
which  taken  collectively  are  called  the  guidance  program.  These  activities 
include  helping  Jane  find  and  advance  in  a Job  suitable  for  her;  assisting 
Raymond  in  deciding  whether  he  should  select  the  academic  or  vocational 
curriculum;  recommending  that  Helen’s  training  in  reading  be  deferred 
another  six  months;  and  helping  John  untangle  his  personality  problems. 

In  each  of  these  activities,  we  need  to  know  a great  deal  about  these 
four  pupils.  Does  Jane’s  school  history  and  record  of  class  work  indicate 
that  she  is  trained  for  the  job  in  which  she  is  interested?  Does  Raymond’s 
home  background  suggest  that  his  parents  will  be  able  to  help  him  attend 
college?  Do  the  results  of  Helen’s  reading-readiness  test  predict  failure  for 
her  if  she  is  immediately  assigned  to  a beginning  reading  class?  Will  taking 
part  in  co-curricular  activities  help  John  solve  his  problem? 

These  questions  indicate  only  a few  areas  of  information  needed  to 
assist  these  pupils  in  attacking  their  problems.  Besides  school  history  and 

record  of  class  work,  hom.e  background,  and  special 
IIVFORMATION  aptitudes,  we  may  list  at  least  seven  other  types  of 

NEEDED  FOR  information  to  which  we  may  refer:  mental  ability 

COUNSELING  or  academic  aptitude,  achievement  and  growth  in  dif- 
ferent fields  of  study,  health,  out-of-school  experiences, 
educational  and  vocational  interests,  personality,  and  plans  for  the  future.^ 

If  the  guidance  program  is  a well-developed  one,  a great  deal  of  data 
in  the  areas  already  mentioned  is  available  in  each  pupil’s  cumulative 
record.  How  is  this  information  accumulated?  We  probably  have  interviews 
with  Jane  and  Raymond  several  times  early  in  their  school  careers.  During 
these  interviews,  both  pupils  give  facts  or  express  attitudes  which  are 
recorded  in  their  cumulative  records.  Both  pupils  fill  out  questionnaires  at 
various  times.  Some  of  their  teachers  make  anecdotal  records  or  behavior 
descriptions  based  on  their  observations  of  these  pupils  in  class  or  on  the 
playground.  Both  pupils  may  have  an  opportunity  in  their  English  classes 
to  write  autobiographical  themes.  Teachers  rate  them  on  such  traits  as 

'Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Techniques,  of  Guidance  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1945 » 
pp.  20-25. 
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initiative,  cooperativeness,  or  sociability.  Information  regarding  attend- 
ance, subjects  taken,  and  marks  is  transcribed  from  their  administrative 
records.  Periodically,  they  are  given  some  kind  of  a physical  examination. 
And,  finally,  they  take  some  tests.  We  shall  be  concerned,  then,  in  this  book 
with  only  one  of  many  sources  of  information  about  pupils;  namely,  test- 
ing. By  means  of  it  we  can  obtain  information  which  enables  us  to  help  the 
pupil  with  his  problems. 

Several  different  techniques  might  be  used  to  get  the  same  type  of 
information.  Jane’s  vocational  interest  can  be  estimated  by  an  interview, 

by  her  responses  on  a questionnaire,  or  by  her  scores 
on  an  interest  test.  Raymond’s  mechanical  aptitude  can 
be  revealed  by  anecdotal  records  describing  unusual 
projects  he  has  completed  out  of  school,  by  his  auto- 
biographical theme  discussing  his  favorite  hobby,  or 
by  his  scores  on  a mechanical  aptitude  test. 

Is  this  unnecessary  duplication?  If  we  establish  a comprehensive 
testing  program  in  our  school,  can  we  dispense  with  some  of  the  other 
techniques  for  collecting  information?  We  probably  could  if  the  same 
information  from  all  sources  led  to  the  same  conclusions.  In  the  interest  of 
economv,  we  should  probably  abandon  our  testing  program  and  depend 
upon  our  other  less  expensive  sources.  Experience,  however,  does  not  reveal 
a high  correlation  of  results.  Jane’s  statement  regarding  her  interests  is 
frequently  at  variance  with  the  results  of  her  interest  test.  Raymond’s  high 
mechanical  aptitude  inferred  from  his  anecdotal  records  is  not  always 
confirmed  by  his  mechanical  aptitude  test  score.  Frequently,  test  results 
and  data  gathered  by  other  means  appear  contradictory. 

W'e  can  think  of  at  least  two  reasons  for  these  discrepancies.  First, 
our  data  may  be  erroneous.  Raymond’s  father,  a skilled  craftsman,  may  be 

responsible  for  tbe  fine  projects  we  have  noted  on 
Ravmond’s  anecdotal  records.  There  may  be  an  error 
in  adding  the  sub-scores  on  the  different  parts  of  his 
mechanical  aptitude  test.  Our  information  may  simply 
be  false. 

Second,  our  interpretation  of  the  data  may  be 
incorrect.  Jane’s  excellent  school  record  in  subjects  closely  related  to  her 
job  interest  may  not  mean  that  she  is  adeijuately  trained  for  the  job. 
Perhaps  we  hav^e  interpreted  her  school  record  as  a pure  measure  of  her 
achievement  in  this  training.  Actually,  it  may  not  be  a pure  measure  of 
her  accomplishments  because  it  is  weighted  heavily  with  the  personal 
friendship  which  exists  between  Jane  and  ber  teacher.  Our  information 
may  not  mean  what  we  think  it  means. 

Once  w'e  recognize  that  all  data  are  subject  to  these  two  kinds  of  error, 
we  can  see  several  reasons  for  using  all  the  sources  of  information  at  our 
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command.  The  degree  of  confidence  we  feel  in  any  single  item  is  consider- 
ably increased  if  we  can  draw  from  other  sources  of  information  substantial- 
ly the  same  conclusions.  Thus  test  results  which  merely  confirm  conclusions 
based  on  interview's,  ratings,  and  the  like  serve  an  important  function. 

Another  reason  for  using  all  methods  for  information-gathering  is 
suggested  by  the  frequent  discrepancies  in  the  data  obtained  from  different 

sources.  We  bave  seen  how  such  inconsistencies  can 
help  us  discover  errors  in  fact  and  errors  in  interpreta- 
tion. We  shall  see  in  Chapter  V how  comparison  of 
these  differences  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  discovering 
other  facts  about  pupils  which  would  not  be  apparent 
if  we  limited  our  sources  of  information.  Our  testing  program  should  sup- 
plement, not  be  a substitute  for  other  sources  of  information  in  the  indi- 
vidual inventory. 

Regardless  of  guidance  activities,  Jane  will  probably  find  a job. 
Raymond  will  select  a curriculum,  and  Helen  will  be  assigned  to  a class. 

Life  will  go  on;  adjustments  will  be  made  independent- 
ly. We  can  probably  help  these  young  people  make 
more  intelligent  decisions  or  better  adjustments,  bow- 
ever,  even  if  we  counsel  them  only  on  the  basis  of  non- 
test data.  We  shall  not  do  a perfect  job  even  if  we  do 
include  test  scores  in  our  individual  inventory.  But  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  we  can  do  a better  job  if  we  add  test  results  to  other  relevant  data. 

One  other  aspect  of  our  testing  program  is  suggested  by  tbe  illustration.' 
w e have  used.  We  have  considered  testing  as  a technique  for  helping  a single 
individual  meet  a specific  need.  Unless  we  can  state  precisely  how  we  ^vill 
use  the  results  of  a test  so  as  to  help  Jane,  or  Raymond,  or  Helen  to  solve 
one  of  their  problems,  we  shall  have  difficultv  in  justifying  the  administra- 
tion of  that  test. 

Fortunately,  the  problems  of  individual  pupils  are  frequently  the 
problems  of  groups.  Whether  or  not  Helen  is  ready  to  learn  to  read  is  a 
question  we  can  ask  regarding  most  of  the  other  first-graders.  It  is  clear 
that  we  can  test  groups  of  individuals  most  economically  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Jane  is  seeking  a part-time  job  so  that  she  can 
continue  in  school,  she  may  be  the  only  pupil  with  this  particular  problem 

at  the  time.  Jane  cannot  Avait  to  make  her  decision,  and 
w'e  do  not  w'ant  to  deprive  her  of  a service  we  give  to 
her  more  typical  classmates.  Another  pupil  may  be 
confronted  with  an  unusual  problem  in  the  solution 
of  which  some  test  not  included  in  the  regular  testing 
program  would  be  helpful.  We  must  be  alert  to  tbe  needs  for  information 
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which  are  not  met  by  a general  testing  plan  formulated  on  the  typical  ^ 
problems  of  pupils. 

The  testing  program  in  any  school  may  be  thought  of  as  having  three 
aspects.  The  first  concerns  the  tests  given  to  shed  light  on  administrative 
or  instructional  problems.  Usually  these  tests  are  given  to  large  blocks  of 
pupils.  The  results  of  this  type  of  testing  are  frequently  useful  to  the  guid- 
ance program  as  it  deals  with  each  pupil  individually.  Consequently, 
guidance  workers  should  have  a part  in  planning  this  program.  ^ 

A second  aspect  of  the  school’s  testing  program  deals  with  group 
tests  given  for  guidance  purposes.  In  counseling  we  may  find  that  a large 
proportion  of  pupils  need  the  results  of  an  interest  test.  It  may  be  more 
economical  to  give  this  interest  test  to  all  pupils  as  a group  rather  than  to 
selected  ones  individually.  Economy  is  the  only  justification  for  group  test- 
ing for  guidance  purposes.  It  is  wise  to  coordinate  this  testing  with  other  4 
group  testing  in  the  school. 

The  third  phase  of  testing  is  also  carried  on  within  the  guidance  pro- 
gram. It  is  concerned  with  the  administration  of  tests  to  individuals  to 
meet  their  needs.  Unification  of  these  three  aspects  of  testing  into  an  over- 
all program  is  essential.  Plans  for  testing  at  all  levels  in  the  school  and  for 
all  purposes  should  be  coordinated.  ^ 

It  is  equally  important  that  a uniform  system  for  recording  all  stand- 
ardized test  data  be  adopted.  Too  frequently  tests  are  given  to  throw  light 
on  some  particular  administrative  problem  Avithout  any  provisions  being 
made  for  utilizing  the  individual  data  for  guidance  purposes.  If  a test  is 
worth  giving,  the  results  should  be  recorded.  \nd  if  they  are  worth  record- 
ing. the  records  should  be  available  to  those  who  have  use  for  them.  ^ 

In  the  small  school,  the  counselor  will  probably  be  in  the  most  favor- 
able position  to  assumi;  professional  leadership  of 
the  testing  program.  We  have  accepted  the  problems 
that  Jane,  Raymond,  Helen,  and  John  face,  as  our 
problems.  We  must  also  prepare  ourselves  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  leadership  in  organizing  and  ^ 
administering  a testing  program  which  fits  the  needs  of  our  school. 
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PLANNING  A TESTING  PROGRAM 


^ While  we  have  recognized  that  testing  should  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals, it  is  obvious  that  all  pupils  have  certain  basic  needs  in  common.  It 
is  in  this  area  that  a general  testing  program  can  be  developed.  At  the 
S6ime  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  individual  problems  will  fre- 
quently indicate  the  desirability  of  additional  test  information  not  general- 
ly needed  at  any  given  time. 

I 

FOUR  BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  PLANNING  THE  PROGRAM 

In  planning  the  testing  program,  there  are  at  least  four  basic  con- 
siderations. Although  there  is  considerable  overlapping  among  the  specific 
applications  of  these  concepts,  it  would  seem  profitable  to  discuss  each  one 
separately. 

^ First,  the  testing  program  should  be  a cooperative  enterprise  on  the 

part  of  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents.  The  entire  program  should  be  based 

first,  on  the  results  of  a study  by  the  school  staff  of  the 
COOPERATIVE  need  for  test  information  in  dealing  with  pupils.  This 
PLANNING  IS  study  should  include  consideration  of  the  use  of  test 
ESSENTIAL  results  in  attacking  instructional  and  administrative 

^ as  well  as  guidance  problems.  It  may  well  comprise 

plans  for  evaluating  different  methods  of  teaching. 

One  warning  note  is  necessary  here.  The  guidance  testing  program 
should  avoid  the  administrative  problem  of  evaluating  teachers.  Such  studies 
often  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  For  example,  the  fact  that  Miss  Hawk- 
in’s  classes  have  a lower  average  score  on  an  achievement  test  than  Mrs. 
^ Foreman’s  is  no  indication  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  two  teachers. 
Such  a difference  may  be  found  because  (1)  pupils  differ  in  ability  to  learn 
what  is  being  taught;  (2)  the  test  does  not  measure  what  one  or  both  of 
these  teachers  are  trying  to  teach;  or  (3)  the  test  is  somewhat  unreliable. 
Evaluation  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  pupils’  performance  on  achieve- 
ment tests  is  a highly  technical  process.  It  should  be  attempted  only  bv 
^ persons  with  special  training  in  research  testing.  To  include  the  comparison 
of  teachers  as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  testing  program  invites  the  antagonism 
of  teachers  w^ho  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  unjustified  con- 
clusions which  are  frequently  made  on  the  basis  of  unsophisticated  studies 
in  th  is  field. 
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The  cooperation  of  pupils  also  in  carrying  out  the  program  is  import- 
30t.  Pupils  should  understand  the  purposes  for  which  tests  are  given  so 
as  to  effect  adequate  motivation  without  unnecessary  tenseness.  They  should 
also  know  that  the  test  results  will  be  interpreted  to  them. 

We  should  enlist  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  the  program.  Discus- 
sions with  them  of  the  school’s  need  to  use  information  revealed  by  tests 
and  interpretation  of  test  results  can  be  mutually  profitable.  In  Chapter  VI, 
the  thesis  is  developed  that  pupils  should  be  told  as  much  about  their 
test  performance  as  they  can  correctly  interpret  and  are  ready  and  able 
to  act  upon.  This  rule  is  an  equally  valid  basis  for  determining  what  test 
information  should  be  given  to  parents.  As  a minimum,  we  can  keep  them 
informed  of  the  kind  of  test  information  we  are  accumulating,  the  types 
of  problems  on  which  test  information  can  throw'  some  light,  and  how 
the  results  are  used  in  our  guidance  activities.  With  some  groups  of 
parents,  the  discussions  can  go  so  far  as  to  include  simple  explanations  of 
concepts  basic  to  interpretation  of  test  results.  Test  data  for  a particular 
child  can  be  discussed,  of  course,  only  in  an  interview.  There,  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  of  the  parent  to  take  constructive  action  on  any  particular 
information  can  be  estimated.  Our  judgment  on  this  point  will  determine 
the  type  and  extent  of  information  we  can  give.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure:  Misinformed  parents  can  kill  the  testing  program;  enlightened  parents 
can  assist  us  in  doing  a better  job  of  helping  their  children. 


Second,  the  testing  program  should  be  a long-range  program.  It  must 
be  conceived  as  a continuing  project  for  collecting  information  about  each 


individual  as  the  need  for  such  information  arises. 
Such  a program  will  emisage  the  gathering  over  a 
period  of  years  of  test  evidence  for  each  pupil.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  recording  of  such  data  must  be 
systematic  and  complete  to  be  useful  over  a long 
period.  As  changes  take  place  in  the  educational  or  vocational  environment, 


LOISG-RANGE 

PLAIVMNG 

NECESSARY 


the  needs  of  the  pupils  will  change.  Likewise,  new'  and  better  tests  may  be 
constructed  or  more  may  be  learned  about  tests  available  but  not  used  now. 
The  testing  program,  therefore,  must  be  adaptable  to  change. 

Third,  the  testing  program  should  be  prac  ticable.  What  is  practicable 
for  one  school  may  be  out  of  the  question  for  another,  but  there  are  two 

general  rules  that  can  be  helpful  in  most  situations: 
(1)  The  routine  clerical  or  statistical  work  involved 
in  scoring  tests  and  recording  results  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  to  get  the  needed  information.  (2) 
The  loss  of  time  in  the  regular  school  schedule  must 
not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  expected  gains  in  instructional  and  counsel- 
ing efficiency. 


PROGRAM 
MUST  BE 
PRACTICABLE 
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Another  hurdle  which  the  testing  program  must  leap  is  cost.  Compari- 
son of  test  catalogs  and  price  lists  will  demonstrate  that  there  are  consider- 
able differences  in  prices  of  tests  which  apparently  yield  the  same  type  of 
information.  The  costs  of  tests  are  not  necessarily  related  to  their  useful- 
ness. Many  tests  have  been  adapted  for  use  with  separate  answer  sheets 
so  that  only  a few  test  booklets  need  be  purchased.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years,  such  tests  may  involve  a smaller  total  outlay  than  tests  not  adapted 
for  separate  answer  sheets,  the  initial  cost  of  which  may  be  considerably 
less.  Some  publishers  rent  test  materials.  Schools  in  a few  areas  have  com- 
bined orders  to  increase  purchasing  power  and  reduce  unit  costs.  In  some 
states  sponsoring  a testing  program,  the  State  Supervisor  of  Occupational 
Information  and  Guidance  makes  arrangements  for  schools  to  participate. 
Even  when  no  state  testing  program  exists,  this  Supervisor  frequently  is 
able  to  help  schools  find  solutions  to  testing  problems.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  save  money  by  buying  combinations  of  tests  from  publishers 
and  testing  bureaus  sponsoring  national  testing  programs. 

Fourth,  the  testing  program  should  be  professional.  The  value  of  any 
item  in  the  individual  inventory  is  dependent  on  our  ability  to  use  it  con- 
structively in  helping  a child  adjust  himself  to  his  op- 
portunities. If  we  have  had  little  experience  with 
standardized  tests,  we  should  start  with  a modest  pro- 
gram involving  one  or  two  types  of  test.  By  so  doing, 
we  put  ourselves  in  a better  position  to  learn  how  to 
use  the  scores  on  each  test  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
several  different  problems.  We  do  not  get  so  busy  giving  and  scoring  tests 
and  recording  scores  that  we  can  never  find  time  to  use  the  results.  And  we 
avoid  the  unfavorable  reactions  of  parents,  children,  and  teachers  which 
sudden  emphasis  on  testing  may  arouse. 

Test  scores,  particularly  those  labeled  “intelligence”  or  “personality,” 
have  a peculiar  fascination  for  some  people.  If  the  testing  program  is  to 
be  professional,  it  must  make  provision  for  minimizing  gossip.  Frequently 
an  in-service  training  program  on  the  meaning  of  test  scores  will  nip  such 
activities  in  the  bud.  Again,  the  comparison  of  individuals  is  usually  more 
invidious  than  helpful.  How  can  Oscar  or  Henry  be  helped  by  the  observa- 
tion that  Oscar’s  score  was  61  while  Henry’s  was  only  23?  The  comparisons 
a counselor  will  find  most  helpful  will  be  those  in  which  Oscar  is  compared 
with  himself.  That  Oscar  gets  very  high  scores  on  achievement  tests,  but 
average  or  low  marks  from  his  teachers,  is  an  important  discovery.  It  is 
a starting  point  for  an  investigation  which  can  be  helpful  both  to  Oscar 
and  his  teachers. 

If  the  testing  program  is  directed  toward  helping  Oscar,  his  teachers 
will  not  feel  that  low  scores  discredit  their  ability.  They  will  not  make 
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special  preparation  in  their  classes  for  the  test.  Oscar’s  social  studies 
teacher  should  realize  that  she  may  do  him  a disservice  if  she  gets  copies 
of  the  social  studies  achievement  test  in  advance,  and  by  using  it  as  a 
basis  for  her  teaching  helps  him  get  a higher  score.  Oscar’s  achievement 
in  social  studies  will  no  longer  be  comparable  to  his  achievement  in  other 
fields.  We  have  to  help  him  make  decisions  often  enough  on  data  which 
are  unavoidably  subjective  without  basing  those  decisions  on  test  data 

which  have  been  influenced  by  coaching. 

Finally,  the  testing  program  cannot  be  a professional  one  unless  we 

understand  the  contribution  which  test  scores  may  make  to  the  guidance 
program.  Henry  may  inform  us,  for  example,  that  he  is  interested  in  be- 
coming a surveyor,  yet  his  scores  on  an  interest  test  may  be  low  in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  high  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  aieas. 
Investigation  of  this  discrepancy  may  reveal  that  Henry  filled  out  his 
questionnaire  while  a survey  for  a new  highway  through  his  father  s farm 
was  being  made.  \^^e  should  probably  be  able  to  discover  the  transitory 
nature  of  his  stated  interest  even  if  Henry  had  not  taken  an  interest  test. 
But  without  the  test  results,  we  should  have  no  clue  as  to  Henry’s  interest. 
The  test  score  has  helped  us  in  two  v\ays:  First,  it  has  led  us  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  other  data  in  the  individual  inventory,  and  second,  it  has 

provided  a starting  point  for  the  interview. 

Henry’s  case  may  be  carried  one  step  further.  As  one  result  of  this 
interview,  Henry  may  decide  that  it  ivould  be  worth  while  for  him  to  take 
the  interest  lest  again.  This  time  he  continues  to  show  low  mathematical 
interests  and  high  agricultural  interests,  but  his  score  in  science  now  is 
much  higher,  and  in  mechanical  acti\  ities  much  lower  than  on  the  earlier 
test.  We  may  conclude  that  the  test  is  not  as  indicative  as  it  might  be.  But, 
is  Henry’s  statement  of  interest  any  more  indicative?  A professional  atti- 
tude toward  test  scores  requires  us  to  recognize  that  all  tests  are  not  in- 
fallible indicators.  But  in  recognizing  this  point,  we  must  keep  m mind  the 
limitations  of  other  sources  of  information.  We  probably  can  do  a fair 
job  of  counseling  Henry  without  any  test  scores,  but  we  can  do  a better 

job  if  we  have  relevant  test  information. 

CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTING  KINDS  OF  TESTS 

Now  that  we  have  outlined  some  of  the  requirements  for  a testing 
program,  let  us  set  up  criteria  which  will  help  us  to  decide  what  types 
of  tests  we  shall  include  in  our  program,  and  to  decide  when  'the  tests 

should  be  administered  so  as  to  be  most  useful. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  economy,  we  should  select  those  types  of 

tests  which  will  yield  information  that  will  be  valid  for  counseling  pupiU 
with  regard  to  as  many  of  their  problems  as  possible. 


PLANNING  A TESTING  PROGRAM 


SELECT  TESTS  Other  things  being  equal,  a pupil’s  score  on  a test  of 
RELEVANT  general  reading  ability  will  be  of  value  in  counseling 

PROBLEMS  regarding  more  of  his  problems  than  his  score 

in  an  elementary  algebra  test.  On  this  basis,  we  decide 
that  general  reading  tests  have  priority  over  specific  subject  achievement 
tests  in  planning  our  program.  The  latter  are  of  value,  but  their  value  is 
relatively  less.  We  shall  have  to  decide  how  extensive  our  program  can  be 
and  then  select  tests  with  widest  application. 

We  are  also  concerned  witn  the  immediate  usefulness  of  the  tests. 
When  we  can  give  only  a limited  number  of  tests,  we  should  select  those 

tests  which  provide  information  of  immediate  value. 
USE  TESTS  'pjjig  (Joeg  jjot  mean  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  de- 

velop  long-range  plans  for  testing.  Although  many  of 

IMlVlElOlAx£Lf  1 - . PI.  •xi_  *.1-  E. 

USEFUL  useful  at  once  it  can  be  expected  that 

some  will  be  useful  at  a later  date.  A balance  between 
immediate  and  delayed  benefits  should  be  our  goal. 

Catherine  may  think  that  she  wants  to  prepare  for  commercial  art. 
We  recognize  that  general  scholastic  aptitude  tests  and  academic  achieve- 
ment tests  are  not  particularly  valid  predictors  of  total 
SELECT  TESTS  achievement  in  art.  They  certainly  do  not  give  a basis 
MKS^NG  ^'^****^^  making  judgments  regarding  her  chances  for  suc- 

INFORMATION  example,  we  may  wonder  about  Catherine’s 

sense  of  color  because  the  color  combination  in  her 
clothes  is  frequently  poor.  This  may  be  the  result  of  poor  color  vision  or 
one  of  a dozen  factors.  We  decide  that  Catherine’s  score  on  a test  of  color 
vision  will  be  helpful.  We  should  select  the  types  of  tests  which  supply 
information  in  those  areas  in  which  our  available  data  are  least  relevant. 

Not  only  must  we  decide  what  types  of  tests  to  include  in  our  program, 
but  we  must  also  determine  when  to  test.  The  counselor  and  school  staff 

can  be  of  most  assistance  to  a pupil  by  learning  as  much 
SCHOOL  gg  possible  about  him  as  soon  as  they  become  responsi- 

G^D^TTME  development.  Obviously  school  entrance  is  a 

TO  TEST  crucial  time  for  gathering  information.  How  extensive 

the  process  should  be  depends  in  part  on  how  much 
meaningful  information  about  the  pupil  is  already  available. 

Additional  testing  becomes  advisable  also  when  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  results  of  earlier  tests  are  questionable.  If  Dorothy’s  score 

on  a scholastic  aptitude  test  is  definitely  out  of  line 
RETEST  IF  teacher’s  marks  and  other  evidence  of  scholas- 

RES^^  ARE  achievement,  we  may  decide  to  give  her  a similar 

Qtjj^g'PIONABLE  aptitude  test  to  verify  the  results  of  the  first  test.  Or  w® 

may  adopt  an  hypothesis  to  explain  this  discrepancy 
and  subject  it  to  verification  by  giving  her  a different  kind  of  test. 


SELECT  TESTS 
WHICH  SUPPLY 
MISSING 
INFORMATION 


SCHOOL 
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TESTS  USEFUL 
IN  EVALUATING 
REMEDIAL 
ACTION 


Testing  which  has  significance  for  choices,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, should  be  done  when  pupils  need  to  make  the  choices.  A pupil’s 
vocational  interest  scores  are  of  little  use  to  him  if  he  has  no  opportunity 
to  make  choices  on  the  basis  of  his  scores. 

When  achievement  tests  have  been  »sed  as  an  important  basis  for 
recommending  corrective  or  remedial  action,  the  periodic  repetition  of 

similar  tests  for  the  purpos<!  of  evaluating  these  recom- 
mendations is  desirable.  We  should  make  an  effort  to 
discover  whether  or  not  the  program  Carl  has  under- 
taken to  correct  his  reading  deficiency  is  achieving 
the  desired  result.  Does  he  need  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  training?  Is  a different  approach  to  his  problem  indicated?  Or  has 
he  reached  a standard  which  is  appropriate  for  him? 

Wide  differences  in  school  administration  and  organization  in  kinds 
of  non-test  information  in  the  individual  inventory,  in  occupational  and 

educational  opportunities,  and  in  numerous  other  fac- 
tors make  detailed  description  of  the  types  of  tests 
which  are  most  useful  at  various  grade  levels  impossi- 
ble. In  a small  school,  the  odds  are  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  do  extensive  testing  at  each  grade  level  every 
year.  We  are,  however,  able  to  select  a few  grades  in  which  test  informa- 
tion can  be  most  helpful  and  make  general  use  of  tests  which  supply  the 
information  needed  at  those  grade  levels.  We  shall  remember,  of  course, 
that  we  are  not  really  testing  a grade  or  a class,  but  individuals,  so  that 
the  individuals  tested  in  any  grade-level  scheme  will  often  include  many 
from  adjacent  grades. 


PLAN  PRO- 
GRAM TO  FIT 
LOCAL  NEEDS 
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Chapter  HI 


DECIDING  WHAT  TO  MEASURE 
WITH  TESTS 

t 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  observed  that  any  data  in  the  individual  in- 
ventory are  valid  to  the  extent  that  they  really  mean  what  we  think  they 
mean.  And  we  noted  that  such  data  are  reliable  to  the  extent  that  in  re- 
peated instances  we  obtain  consistently  similar  information.  Now  let  us 
^ consider  the  reliability  and  validity  of  test  data.  Fairly  precise  methods  of 
determining  these  characteristics  of  tests  have  been  devised.  One  fre- 
quently used  method  is  the  computation  of  correlation  coefficients. 

If  Edgar  gets  the  highest  score  in  his  class  today  on  an  arithmetic 
test,  other  things  being  equal,  we  can  expect  him  to  get  the  highest  score 

in  a similar  test  tomorrow.  Suppose  we  list  five  mem- 
bers of  his  class  in  order  of  their  scores.  Each  pupil 
ranked  in  the  same  order  on  the  second  test  as  he  did 
on  the  first.  Each  pupil’s  rank  on  the  first  test  predicts 
perfectly  what  his  rank  on  the  second  test  will  be.  The 
relation  between  the  two  tests  is  perfect.  Statisticians, 
who  have  worked  out  mathematical  formulae  for  expressing  this  relation- 
ship between  two  sets  of  data,  would  say  that  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is 
+1.00. 


CORRELATION 

COEFFICIENTS 

EXPRESS 

|i  RELATIONSfflP 

NUMERICALLY 

I 


Pupil 

Rank  on 
first  test 

Rank  on 
second  test 

Edgar 

1 

1 

Joan 

2 

2 

Paul 

3 

3 

Tom 

4 

4 

Frieda 

5 

5 

i But  if  the  situation  is  exactly  reversed,  as  in  the  second  illustration, 

I and  each  pupil  who  scores  high  on  the  first  test  scores  low  on  the  second, 

I the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  — 1.00. 

I 

I 

I 
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Pupil 

Rank  on 
Ural  test 

Rank  on 
second  test 

Edgar 

1 

5 

Joan 

2 

4 

Paul 

3 

3 

Tom 

4 

2 

Frieda 

5 

1 

In  both  cases  accurate  predictions  of  rank  on  the  second  test  can  be 
made  if  we  know  the  rank  on  the  first.  If  the  positive  sign  is  used  with  the 
correlation  coefficient,  however,  we  know  that  good  performance  on  the 
first  test  is  positively  related  to  good  performance  on  the  second  test.  But  if 
the  negative  sign  is  used,  we  expect  high  scores  on  the  first  test  to  be  re- 
lated to  low  scores  on  the  second. 

The  correlation  coefficient  thus  ranges  from  +1-00  through  0.00, 
where  no  relationship  exists  between  the  two  sets  of  data,  to  — 1.00.  Perfect 
correlation  coefficients  are  rare.  Negative  correlations  are  not  very  common 
either.  Contrary  to  frequently  expressed  notions,  it  is  not  true  that  pupils 
who  are  very  good  in  one  activity  are  usually  very  poor  in  something  else. 
They  may  be  only  mediocre  in  the  second  undertaking  so  the  correlation 
between  the  two  abilities  may  be  low,  but  it  is  usually  positive. 

Ordinarily,  our  data  for  the  results  on  the  two  arithmetic  tests  can  be 
expected  to  be  similar  to  that  presented  in  the  third  illustration.  Joan  does 
better  than  Edgar,  and  Tom  does  better  than  Paul  on  the  second  test,  while 
Frieda  remains  the  lowest  of  our  five.  The  corr«;lation  coefficient  computed 
by  rank  difference  method  for  these  data  is  4' -80. 


Pupil 

Rank  on 
first  test 

Rank  on 
second  test 

Edgar 

1 

2 

Joan 

2 

1 

Paul 

3 

4 

Tom 

4 

3 

Frieda 

5 

5 

-4 
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HOW  CONSISTENTLY  DOES  THE  TEST  MEASURE? 


The  correlation  coefficient  then  indicates  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  two  sets  of  data.  When  this  method  is  used  to  determine  the  con- 
sistency with  which  tests  measure  whatever  they  measure,  test  makers 
usually  call  it  the  reliability  coefficient.  Thus  in  the  above  example  we  can 
conclude  that  the  test  is  fairly  reliable  becausf;  the  results  of  the  second 
test  are  moderately  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  first. 
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Test  manuals  indicate  several  different  methods  of  obtaining  the  two 
sets  of  data  necessary  to  compute  the  reliability  coefficient.  The  method 

described  previously  is  commonly  called  the  test-retest 
METHOD  OF  method.  When  only  one  test  is  available  a common 

AFFECTS  SIZE  Practice  is  to  score  each  pupil’s  test  by  first  counting 

OF  RELIABILITY  odd-numbered  items  in  the  test,  and  a second 

COEFFICIENTS  time  counting  only  the  even-numbered  items.  Since  the 

correlation  coefficient  of  these  two  sets  of  scores  is  a 
measure  of  the  reliability  of  two  tests  half  as  long  as  the  original  test,  this 
coefficient  is  usually  corrected  or  stepped  up  by  applying  a formula 
which  gives  an  estimate  of  the  reliability  if  each  of  our  half-tests  had  been 
twice  as  long.  The  coefficient  so  obtained  is  called  the  corrected  odd-even, 
corrected  split-half,  or  Spearman-Brown  reliability  coefficient. 

There  are  other  methods  of  computing  the  reliability  coefficients  of 
tests,  but  these  two  are  the  most  common.  These  two  methods  yield  slightly 
different  estimates  of  the  reliability  of  any  one  test.  Test  makers  have  found 
a good  many  factors  which  make  minor  differences  in  the  reliability  co- 
efficient of  a test,  so  we  need  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  differences 
of  only  .03  or  .04. 


Reliability  coefficients  have  one  serious  limitation.  If  there  are  large 
differences  in  arithmetic  achievement  among  the  pupils  in  our  group,  the 
rank  of  each  pupil  will  be  about  the  same  on  each  test.  But  if  the  differences 
in  achievement  among  our  pupils  are  very  slight,  the  two  tests  will  not  agree 
nearly  so  well.  For  tests  of  ability  and  achievement,  the  range  of  ability  of 
persons  in  the  group  has  an  important  effect  on  the  size  of  the  coefficient. 
We  must  be  somewhat  cautious  in  accepting  a reliability  coefficient  at  its 
face  value  if  the  group  from  which  it  was  computed  is  not  described. 

We  shall  have  to  rely  on  our  experience  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
reliability  of  available  tests  in  order  to  set  up  some  standards  for  selecting 

tests.  In  general,  if  we  wish  to  use  the  results  with 
individuals,  we  should  select  tests  which  have  reliability 
coefficients  of  .85  or  better.  In  selecting  achievement 
or  ability  tests,  we  may  require  that  the  reliability  co- 
efficient be  at  least  ,85  for  pupils  at  the  same  grade 
level  as  the  group  we  wish  to  test ; if  two  or  three  grades  were  combined  in 
computing  the  reliability,  we  may  demand  that  the  coefficients  be  .90;  and 
if  four  or  five  grades  were  used,  about  .95. 

Some  tests  are  scored  by  parts  so  that  part-scores  as  well  as  total  scores 
are  obtained.  If  we  hope  to  use  Paul’s  four  scores  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  as  well  as  his  total  arithmetic  score,  each  of 
these  part-scores  must  meet  high  standards  of  reliability.  The  reliability 
needs  to  be  high  when  we  are  dealing  with  differences  between  highly 
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correlated  scores.  The  reliability  need  not  be  so  high  when  the  correlation 
between  scores  is  low. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  TEST  MEASURE? 

Even  after  we  have  concluded  that  a test  reliably  measures  whatever 
it  is  intended  to  measure,  we  still  have  the  problem  of  deciding  just  what  a 
high  or  low  score  on  the  test  means.  The  crucial  problem  in  guidance  testing 
is  validity.  Frank’s  score  on  a mechanical  aptitude  test  may  be  highly  re- 
liable. His  score  on  the  odd-numbered  items  of  the  test  may  be  identical  to 
his  score  on  the  even-numbered  items.  His  score  on  one  form  of  the  test 
may  be  the  same  as  his  score  a week  later  on  a second  form  of  the  test.  But 
until  we  know  what  this  score  means,  we  are  at  a loss  to  interpret  our  data. 

One  clue  we  have  is  the  title  of  the  test — ^Mechanical  Aptitude.  This 
suggests  that  the  pupil’s  high  score  on  the  test  means  that  he  can  learn 

quickly  and  easily  the  skills  required  in  some  of  the 
shop  courses  offered  in  our  school.  Suppose  that  we 
advise  him  to  try  some  of  these  courses.  He  does  so. 
He  finds  them  very  difficult  and  gets  low  marks.  The 
shop  teacher  complains  that  while  the  pupil  seems  in- 
terested in  doing  his  work,  he  is  so  clumsy  that  he  botches  most  of  his 
projects.  Clearly  his  test  score  does  not  mean  what  we  thought  it  did.  On 
reviewing  the  test,  we  may  find  that  it  did  not  require  the  pupil  to  demon- 
strate his  motor  coordination  or  manual  dexterity,  although  it  did  require 
him  to  solve  problems  involving  mechanical  comprehension  and  to  have 
a wide  range  of  information  about  tools.  The  title  of  a test  does  not  always 
tell  us  what  the  test  measures. 

Test  makers  frequently  attack  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the  test 
scores  by  obtaining  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  test  scores  of 

a group  and  some  other  measure  of  performance  of  the 
same  group.  This  second  measure  becomes  the  stand- 
ard, or  criterion,  by  which  the  first  is  judged.  To  com- 
pute a correlation  coefficient  always  requires  having 
two  sets  of  data  for  a single  group,  one  of  which  is  the 
test  scores.  In  a scholastic  aptitude  test,  the  other  set  of  data  may  be  the 
average  of  teachers’  marks  for  each  pupil  during  the  following  year.  It  is 
the  criterion  we  accept  as  a measure  of  scholastic  success.  A correlation  of 
.60  between  these  two  sets  of  data  shows  that  the  test  scores  predict  pupils’ 
marks  fairly  well. 

We  do  not  find  validity  coefficients  quoted  in  test  manuals  as  frequent- 
ly as  reliability  coefficients.  Test-makers  have  considerable  difficulty  finding 
a suitable  criterion  with  which  to  match  their  tc;st  scores.  With  our  scholas- 
tic aptitude  test,  we  had  to  wait  a year  after  the  test  had  been  given  before 
the  average  of  teachers’  marks  was  available.  Even  then,  the  criterion  itself 
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^ was  probably  not  very  reliable.  Perhaps  we  should  have  waited  longer 
and  averaged  marks  for  two  or  three  years.  The  reliability  of  the  criterion 
is  frequently  lower  than  that  of  the  test.  Thus  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  the  test  scores  and  the  criterion  are  limited  by  the  unreliabiliy  of 
both  the  test  and  the  criterion,  itself.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot  expect  to 
I find  very  high  validity  coefficients.  If  the  criterion  is  itself  reliable  and  if 

the  test  is  actually  a valid  measure  of  the  ability  represented  by  the  criterion, 
^ we  w ould  expect  that  the  validity  coefficient  would  approach  the  reliability 
coefficient  for  the  test.  Validity  coefficients  below  .30  indicate  a negligible 
correlation  between  the  test  and  the  criterion.  We  seldom  find  validity  co- 
efficients over  .70.  If  we  do,  we  should  consider  the  possibility  that  the  test 
and  the  criterion  both  measure  something  other  than  what  w as  intended  to 
be  measured. 

^ One  other  device  frequently  used  by  test-makers  to  indicate  the 

meaning  of  test  scores  is  to  measure  the  ability  of  the  test  to  distinguish 
between  groups  known  to  be  different.  A personality  test  score  has  more 
meaning  if  we  know  that  there  is  a statistically  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  average  score  made  by  children  in  a mental  hospital  and  the 
average  score  made  by  pupils  in  school.  Nevertheless,  we  must  be  cautious 
>.  in  interpreting  scores  of  tests  which  have  been  validated  by  this  method.  It 
would  probably  be  easy  to  construct  a test  which  would  differentiate  be- 
tween pupils  who  had  completed  first-year  algebra  and  those  who  had  never 
j studied  algebra.  On  the  basis  of  the  test  results  we  might  be  able  to  separate 

a group  of  unknown  pupils  into  two  groups,  those  who  had  studied  and 
I those  who  had  not  studied  algebra,  with  100  per  cent  accuracy.  The  test 

^ would  be  a highly  valid  instrument  for  this  differentiation.  But  if  w'e  tried 
to  use  it  as  an  achievement  test,  we  might  make  some  serious  errors.  The 
pupil  who  makes  the  highest  score  on  such  a test  may  not  be  the  best 
algebra  student.  He  simply  knows  more  algebra  than  the  non-algebra  pupil. 
The  odds  are  that  he  is  not  the  poorest  algebra  student,  but  a test  which  has 
I been  devised  to  differentiate  between  fairly  widely  separated  groups  is  not 

necessarily  a good  instrument  to  evaluate  performance  within  one  of  those 
groups.  When  this  method  of  validation  has  been  used,  we  usually  need 
I concern  ourselves  with  only  those  pupils  whose  scores  are  extremely  high 

or  low. 


For  many  tests,  however,  we  cannot  find  any  statistical  evidence  of 

validity.  In  attempting  to  validate  interest  tests,  the 
authors  would  like  to  give  their  test  to,  say,  a large 
group  of  mechanics  who  were  interested  in  their  w’ork. 
The  scores  of  these  mechanics  could  then  be  com- 
pared with  the  scores  made  by  non-mechanics  or 
mechanics  who  disliked  their  work.  If  there  were  im- 
between  the  scores  of  these  two  groups,  we  could  con- 
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elude  that  the  te«t  had  some  validity  as  a measure  of  the  special  interests  of  ^ 
mechanics.  The  practical  difficulties  encounter«;d  by  the  test-maker  in  get- 
ting a large  number  of  scores  from  a single  occupational  group  are  very 
real.  If,  in  addition,  he  attempts  to  separate  the  satisfied  from  the  dissatis- 
fied members  of  that  occupation,  he  may  so  r«;duce  the  size  of  his  groups 
that  we  will  not  have  much  confidence  in  the  differences  he  finds. 

Achievement  tests  at  the  elementary  level  are  validated  usually  by 
noting  the  increase  in  the  percent  of  correct  answers  from  one  grade  to 
the  next  higher  grade.  As  a rule,  test-makers  seldom  attempt  to  validate 
achievement  tests  statistically.  They  construct  a test  which  measures 
what  is  taught  in  School  A.  If  the  teachers  in  this  school  appraise  the 
achievement  of  their  pupils  accurately  the  coi  relation  coefficient  between 
the  test  scores  and  teacher’s  marks  indicates  tlie  validity  of  the  test. 

We  find  that  School  B has  different  objectives  from  School  A and  -* 
that  the  subject  matter  taught  in  School  B was  poorly  covered  by  our  test. 
From  this  school’s  point  of  view,  the  validity  coefficient  was  a fraud. 

The  test-makers’  logic  is  good.  With  few  exceptions,  the  judgment 
of  subject-matter  teachers  on  the  validity  of  achievement  tests  covering 
what  they  teach  is  better  tlian  any  available  statistics. 

The  method  used  to  determine  the  content  of  the  test  may  help  us  ■* 
determine  what  the  test  measures.  We  shall  have  to  use  our  own  judgment 
to  some  extent.  But  we  should  certainly  consider  the  reputation  of  the  test 
authors  and  publishers.  Books  listed  in  Appendix  A include  selected  lists 
of  tests  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  valid  measures  of  important 
characteristics  of  pupils.  State  supervisors  of  guidance  can  be  asked  to 
draw  upon  their  experience  with  testing  to  assist  in  selecting  tests.  Particu-  ^ 
larly  with  achievement  tests,  interested  faculty  members  should  be  satisfied 
that  the  content  of  the  test  is  appropriate. 

Some  faculty  members  desire  to  constiuct  their  own  achievement 
tests.  They  believe  that  these  tailor-made  tests  give  a better  estimate  of 
pupils’  achievement  than  tests  available  commijrcially.  They  construct  their 
tests  to  measure  achievement  in  terms  of  the  content  and  objectives  of  their 
teaching.  The  counselor  not  only  should  encourage  these  teachers,  but  he 
should  also  provide  professional  assistance.  The  construction  of  test  ques- 
tions which  are  both  valid  and  reliable  is  difficult.  The  analysis  of  items 
requires  much  statistical  computation.  The  revision  or  replacement  of 
faulty  items  may  consume  many  hours.  If  the  result  is  a reliable  and  valid 
achievement  test  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  the  expense  in 
time  and  money  is  justifiable.  But  if  the  test  is  hastily  constructed  without 
regard  for  difficulty,  ambiguity,  reliability,  or  other  factors,  more  satisfac- 
tory results  can  be  obtained  by  using  a standardized  test.  The  standardized 
test  may  not  dovetail  with  the  curriculum  perfectly,  but  presumedly  all 
pupils  have  this  same  handicap,  thus  making  their  scores  comparable. 
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HOW  DO  NORMS  HELP  US  INTERPRET  TEST  SCORES? 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  each  pupil’s  performance  on  a test  in 
terms  of  his  raw  score  or  of  his  rank  in  the  class.  This  procedure  becomes 

extremely  unhandy  when  we  compare  his  performance 
NECESSITY  OF  several  tests.  His  score  of  58  on  one  test  may  be 

NORM  SCORES  below  the  average  of  his  class,  while  his  score  of  23  on 

another  test  may  be  well  above  the  average.  Madeline’s 
rank  of  fifteenth  in  an  English  class  of  thirty-five  pupils  is  certainly  not  the 
same  as  her  rank  of  fifteenth  in  a French  class  of  eighteen.  Raw  scores 
and  ranks  are  hard  to  interpret. 

Test-makers  have  tried  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  giving  tables  in  their 
test  manuals  which  enable  us  to  convert  raw  scores  into  some  kind  of  norms. 
The  norms  most  commonly  found  are  percentile  ranks,  age  scores,  and 
grade  scores  and  standardized  scores.^  Madeline’s  standing  in  English  and 
French  can  be  easily  changed  to  percentile  ranks.  Madeline  ranks  fifteenth 
in  a class  of  thirty-five.  The  fourteen  pupils  who  do  better  than  she  does 
constitute  40  percent  of  the  class.  Thus  we  can  say  that  Madeline  does  as 
well  or  better  than  60  percent  of  the  class,  or  that  her  percentile  rank  is  60. 
In  French,  fourteen  out  of  eighteen  pupils,  or  78  percent  do  better  than 
she  does.  Hence  her  percentile  rank,  which  is  found  by  subtracting  78  from 
100,  is  found  to  be  22.  Percentile  ranks  give  us  a fair  picture  of  her  rela- 
tive standing  in  English  and  French. 

Suppose  that  together  with  our  data  about  Madeline,  we  consider  the 
scores  of  Mable  and  Harry,  who  rank  fourteenth  and  sixteenth,  respectively 

in  the  English  class.  Harry,  who  scores  only  1 point 
LIMITATIONS  jggg  Madeline,  is  3 points  lower  in  percentile  rank, 

OF  PERCENTILE  Mabel,  who  scores  10  points  more,  is  still  only  3 

R^NK.S  1 • 1 * 1 

points  higher  in  percentile  rank. 


Pupil 

English 

score 

Rank 

in 

class 

Percentile 

rank 

1 

Mabel 

47 

14 

63 

Madeline 

37 

15 

60 

Harry 

36 

16 

57 

If  the  test  scores  are  correct  in  indicating  that  Mabel’s  performance 
is  quite  superior  to  Madeline’s  and  that  Madeline’s  and  Harry’s  are  about 
the  same,  the  percentile  ranks  certainly  obscure  these  facts.  Of  course,  when 

iThe  term  standardized  score  is  used  throughout  this  book  to  designate  scores  based  on 
standard  deviation  units  of  the  normal  curve.  In  the  illustrations  and  in  Appendix  B 
the  standardized  scores  used  are  a modification  of  T-scores  which  were  originally 
proposed  by  McCall.  In  these  cases  one-tenth  of  a standard  deviation  is  assigned  to 
each  unit  on  the  scale  and  the  mean  is  abitrarily  placed  at  50. 
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the  percentile  ranks  are  based  on  a larger  sample,  such  errors  are  less 
^ likely  to  occur.  With  these  advantages  and  limitations  of  percentile  ranks 
in  mind,  let  us  look  at  that  other  commonly  used  norm,  the  standardized 
score. 

We  can  describe  standardized  scores  without  going  into  details  of  the 
statistics  involved  in  computing  them.  Like  percentile  ranks,  standardized 

scores  ordinarily  run  from  0 to  100  with  average  per- 
USING  formance  indicated  by  50.  Here  the  similarity  ceases. 

STANDARDIZED  In  percentile  ranks  the  highest  score  on  a test  auto- 
SCORES  matically  becomes  100  since  100  percent  of  the  scores 

are  equal  to  or  below  that  score.  Standardized  scores  of 
100  are  very  rare.  In  fact,  standardized  scores  are  so  calculated  that  nearly 
70  percent  of  all  scores  in  the  group  on  whom  the  test  was  standardized 
have  scores  between  40  and  60.  Standardized  scores  are  based  on  the  actual 
raw  score  of  each  individual  rather  than  his  rank  in  the  group. 


Pupil 

English 

Score 

Rank  in 
Class 

Percentile 

Rank 

Standardized 

Score 

Mabel 

47 

14 

63 

56 

Madeline 

37 

15 

60 

52 

Harry 

36 

16 

57 

52 

We  can  compare  the  three  pupils  once  more.  Mabel’s  and  Harry’s 
English  scores  show  that  Mabel’s  performance  on  the  test  was  superior  to 
Madeline’s  and  Harry’s,  but  give  no  indication  how  well  any  one  of  the 
pupils  performed  in  relation  to  his  class  or  any  larger  group.  The  ranks 
indicate  the  same  facts,  but  we  need  to  know  that  there  were  thirty- five 
pupils  in  the  group  in  order  to  interpret  these  ranks.  The  percentile  rank 
is  the  first  of  these  scores  which  tells  us  how  Madeline  stands  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  other  two  pupils,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  class  as  a whole. 
Both  rank  in  class  and  percentile  ranks,  however,  obscure  the  large  differ- 
ence between  Madeline’s  and  Mabel’s  performance  and  the  small  difference 
between  IVIadeline’s  and  Harry’s  performance.  The  standardized  scores  give 
us  a fairly  good  idea  of  how  these  three  pupils  stand  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  class  and  also  reflect  more  accurately  the  difference  in  per- 
formance between  these  pupils. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  percentile  ranks  and  standardized  scores 
which  have  been  computed  using  the  scores  of  a single  class  in  our  school. 

Norms  for  published  tests  are  usually  computed  on 
test  results  from  hundreds  of  students  in  several  schools. 
These  so-called  national  norms  need  to  be  interpreted 
with  some  caution.  If  we  find  that  Frank’s  percentile  rank  on  a geography 
test  is  46,  we  know  that  Frank  did  as  well  as  or  better  than  46  percent  of 
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the  group  used  in  establishing  the  norms.  To  interpret  Frank’s  performance 
we  need  to  know  something  about  this  group.  Have  they  had  approximate- 
ly the  same  amount  of  instruction  in  geography  that  Frank  had?  Obvious- 
ly if  the  test  norms  were  established  on  a group  of  eighth-grade  pupils, 
then  fifth-grade  Frank’s  performance  below  the  fiftieth  percentile  does  not 
have  the  same  significance  it  would  if  Frank  were  an  eighth-grader. 

We  shall  have  even  greater  difficulty  if  we  try  to  compare  Frank’s 
percentile  rank  of  46  in  geography  with  his  percentile  rank  of  58  in 
arithmetic.  Unless  both  of  these  tests  were  standardized  on  groups  having 
an  educational  background  similar  to  Frank’s,  we  cannot  say  that  Frank’s 
achievement  in  arithmetic  is  superior  to  his  geography  achievement.  This 
comparison  of  Frank’s  performance  in  one  field  with  his  performance  in 
others  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  do  in  counseling  him. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  attack  the  problem  of  compara- 
bility of  test  results  is  to  establish  local  norms.  Although  local  norms  should 

be  based  on  at  least  100  pupils,  confidence  in  the  norms 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  sample.  If  we  use  the 
same  test  with  several  similar  groups  in  successive 
years,  results  from  these  groups  may  be  combined  to 
form  the  local  norm  group.  For  achievement  tests  and 
general  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  it  is  usually  wise  to  establish  separate 
norms  for  each  grade  level.  Graphic  methods,  involving  a minimum  of 
computation,  for  computing  both  percentile  ranks  and  standardized  scores 
are  described  in  Appendix  B. 

Although  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  average  achievement  of  girls 
is  slightly  superior  to  that  of  boys  in  languages,  social  studies,  and  the 
arts,  and  the  reverse  in  mathematics  and  sciences,  ordinarily  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  set  up  separate  norms  for  boys  and  girls  with  this  type  of  test.  With 
clerical  or  mechanical  aptitude  tests  it  is  usually  more  important  to  estab- 
lish two  sets  of  norms,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  even  if  we  have  to  com- 
bine several  grade  levels  to  get  large  enough  groups. 

If  we  cannot  set  up  local  norms,  we  can  plan  the  testing  so  that  the 
results  are  comparable.  In  selecting  achievement  tests  we  find  that  those 
assembled  in  batteries  have  an  advantage  over  most  separate  tests.  Each  test 
in  the  battery  is  standardized  on  the  same  group  of  pupils.  The  scores 
on  each  test,  then,  are  all  relative  to  the  same  base  line,  namely,  the  stand- 
ardization group.  Thus,  the  difference  between  a pupil’s  high  score  in 
mathematics  and  his  low  score  in  English  indicates  that  there  is  a real  dif- 
ference between  achievement  in  these  two  subjects.  Our  confidence  in  this 
conclusion  increases  if  we  know  that  his  educational  background  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  group  on  which  the  battery  was  standardized. 
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Even  when  separate  tests  have  not  been  assembled  into  a battery,  some  ^ 
publishers  have  scaled  their  separate  tests  to  a single  norm  group.  When 
this  is  true  we  should  consider  buying  several  of  our  tests  from  the  same 
publisher.  It  is  a wiser  purchase,  even  if  we  have  to  spend  a little  more 
money,  than  buying  each  test  from  a different  publisher.  We  can  examine 
the  difference  between  a pupil’s  scores  on  several  tests  with  more  confidence 
that  these  differences  reflect  variations  in  the  pupil’s  performance  and  not 
differences  among  the  norm  groups. 

It  is  helpful  also  to  have  the  same  type  of  norms  available  on  our  tests. 

A standardized  score  of  60  is  a much  higher  level  of 
NORM  SCORES  performance  than  a percentile  rank  of  60.  Table  3 (in 
SHOULD  BE  Appendix  B)  shows  the  equivalent  values  of  percentile 

COMPARABLE  ranks  and  standardized  scores  in  a normal  distribu- 

tion. It  may  be  seen  that  a standardized  score  of  60 
corresponds  to  a percentile  rank  of  approximately  84.  A percentile  rank  of 
60  is  equivalent  to  a standardized  score  of  only  53.  Table  3 enables  us  to 
convert  the  published  norms  of  most  tests  to  a common  scale — either  per- 
centile ranks  or  standardized  scores.  Since  there  are  certain  assumptions 
made  in  the  construction  of  this  table  which  may  not  be  satisfied  by  the 
norm  groups  for  some  tests,  this  practice  can  be  considered  a necessary  -4 
makeshift  rather  than  a recommended  procedure. 

We  have  discussed  some  important  characteristics  of  test  information. 

Now  let  us  look  more  directly  at  some  of  the  information  which  tests  can 
give  us. 

DETERMINING  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  ** 

One  of  the  main  principles  of  modern  education  tells  us  that  we  can- 
not expect  Leo  and  Walter  to  do  equally  well  in  school.  The  achievement  of 
each  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  ability.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
simply  that  Leo  has  more  ability  than  Walter,  but  that  he  has  more  of 
certain  abilities  necessary  for  good  work  in  the  typical  school  situation.  Ap-  ^ 
plication  of  this  principle  requires  that  we  evaluate  in  some  way  these  two 
boys’  ability  to  succeed  in  the  typical  schpol  situation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  single  predictor  of  ability  to 
succeed  in  future  schooling  is  some  measure  of  past  school  achievement. 

This  information  is,  of  course,  not  always  available.  Originally  tests  de- 
signed to  fill  this  need  were  called  intelligence  tests.  Since  many  of  such  4 
tests  have  been  validated  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  predict  success  in 
school,  the  more  descriptive  title,  scholastic  aptitude  test,  is  now  com- 
mon. 

Altliough  some  of  the  best  scholastic  aptitude  tests  are  designed  to 
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INDIVIDUAL 
TESTS  REQUIRE 
SPECIAL 
TRAINING 


be  administered  to  a single  individual  during  an  interview,  counselors 

without  special  training  in  administering  such  tests 
can  usually  get  satisfactory  results  with  paper-and- 
pencil  tests.  Group  tests  are  relatively  much  less  ex- 
pensive of  time  and  money  than  individual  tests  be- 
cause they  can  be  given  to  about  ten  primary-grade 
pupils  at  one  time  and  to  larger  groups  of  older  pupils. 

Two  scores  are  ordinarily  derived  from  the  results  of  a scholastic 
aptitude  test,  the  intelligence  quotient  (IQ),  and  the  mental  age  (MA). 
Leo’s  mental  age  is  said  to  be  7 if  his  raw  score  on  the  tests  is  equal  to  the 
average  raw  score  of  a norm  group  of  seven-year-olds.  Mental  age  norms 
are  computed  by  determining  the  level  of  difficulty  of  scholastic  material 
which  normal  children  of  any  given  age  can  learn. 

We  may  also  be  interested  in  how  rapidly  Leo  learns  scholastic  ma- 
terial. The  intelligence  quotient  attempts  to  answer  this  question.  If  seven- 
year-old  Leo  has  a MA  of  7,  he  is  average,  or  is  said  to  have  an  IQ  of 
100.  If  he  were  eight,  and  had  a MA  of  7,  he  would  be  somewhat  below 
average.  His  actual  IQ  is  computed  by  dividing  his  MA  by  his  chronologi- 
cal age,  and  multiplying  this  quotient  by  100,  in  this  case  7/8  x 100,  or  88. 
If  Leo  is  6,  his  IQ  is  7/6  x 100,  or  117. 

The  terms  mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient  are  derived  from 
the  older  concept  of  intelligence  tests.  It  is  unfortunate  that  new  terms 
for  these  measures  have  not  become  popular.  We  shall  do  well,  however, 
to  think  of  Leo’s  IQ  as  a measure  of*  the  speed  with  which  he  learns 
typical  school  material. 

Some  recent  scholastic  aptitude  tests  yield  several  scores  on  different 
types  of  test  material.  These  tests  have  been  constructed  on  the  theory  that 

better  decisions  can  be  made  if  specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses  are  known.  For  example,  it  is  more  help- 
ful for  us  to  know  that  Walter  has  high  mathematical 
ability  and  low  verbal  ability  than  to  know  simply  that 
Walter’s  general  scholastic  ability  is  average.  The  re- 
search which  usually  involves  such  techniques  as  factor 
analysis  or  cluster  analysis  has  been  fairly  successful 
in  identifying  several  more  or  less  independent  mental  abilities.  We  know 
that  the  separate  tests  of  different  mental  abilities  are  generally  reliable. 
We  know  that  the  correlation  coefficients  between  these  tests  are  fairly  low, 
so  they  are  measuring  different  aspects  of  the  individual.  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  that  we  know  the  significance  of  the  various  scores.  Many  coun- 
selors are  using  these  newer  instruments  and  depending  on  their  experi- 
ence with  the  older  general  scholastic  aptitude  tests  to  help  them  interpret 
the  results. 
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Many  paper-and-pencil  scholastic  aptitude  tests  require  pupils  to  do 
considerable  reading.  This  is  no  criticism  of  these  tests  since  the  typical  ^ 

school  situation  requires  considerable  reading,  too. 

The  improvement  of  reading  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
our  schools’  accepted  objectives.  If  Leo’s  reading  can 
be  improved,  his  score  on  this  type  of  test  will  be 
higher. 

If  we  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  Leo’s  low  ^ 
scholastic  aptitude  score  may  be  due  to  poor  reading 
skills,  w’e  shall  want  to  retest  him  with  a scholastic  aptitude  test  which 
requires  little  reading.  Usually  these  tests  are  called  non-verbal  tests.  If  his 
score  is  approximately  the  same  or  lower  on  this  second  test,  there  is  slight 
chance  that  Leo  will  profit  from  special  instruction  to  improve  his  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  score  is  considerably  higher  on  the  non-verbal 
test,  we  may  be  able  to  increase  his  scholastic  success  considerably  by  * 
directing  him  into  activities  aimed  at  improving  his  reading  skills. 

We  have  recognized  the  usefulness  of  scholastic  aptitude  tests  in 
counseling  pupils  regarding  educational  opportunities.  Naturally  the  deci- 
sions pupils  make  regarding  the  length  and  content  of  their  formal  educa- 
tion will  influence  the  vocational  opportunities  open  to  them.  The  results  of 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  can  also  be  directly  useful  in  counseling  pupils  ■< 
regarding  their  vocational  opportunities.  Some  jobs  require  a high  level  of 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  figuring,  or  other  activities 
typically  practiced  in  school.  A pupil’s  scholastic  aptitude  is  a fair  measure 
of  his  chances  for  success  in  such*  jobs. 

The  practice  of  grouping  pupils  in  classes  on  the  basis  of  their 
scholastic  aptitude  scores  is  a widely  used  but  ciuestionable  one.  It  is  inde-  -4 

fensible  when  it  results  in  the  same  grouping  in  all 
subjects.  Unless  modifications  are  made  according  to 
subject  matter  and  instructional  methods,  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  this  practice,  even  when  different  groupings 
are  made  for  each  subject.  A better  approach  is  the 
careful  study  by  each  teacher  of  the  child’s  traits,  and  a resultant  adaptation  4 
of  content,  method,  and  level  of  instruction  within  the  class  to  the  needs 
of  each. 

A counselor  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  promote  a more  rational 
individualization  of  instruction,  since  his  job  consistently  requires  him 
to  deal  with  Harry  and  Jane  rather  than  with  a class.  Individuals  emerge 
from  a group  only  as  we  learn  something  about  them  as  individuals.  Un-  4 
usual  physical  characteristics  may  draw  our  attention  to  them  first.  Later 
we  learn  their  names.  But  very  few  of  the  complex  behavior  patterns  and 
personality  traits  which  make  up  the  total  unique  individual  are  readily 
observable  within  the  narrow  cultural  environment  of  the  average  class- 
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; room.  Still  less  can  we  see  the  basic  causes  of  which  many  of  these  traits 

^ and  much  of  this  behavior  are  merely  symptoms.  We  shall  probably  never 
know  the  whole  child.  But  the  odds  are  we  know  things  about  him  that  his 
teachers  w'ould  profit  by  knowing.  As  counselors,  then,  we  can  participate 
actively  and  constructively  in  case-study  clinics.  Such  clinics  hold  more 
promise  for  improving  the  learning  opportunities  of  pupils  than  have 
^ resulted  from  homogeneous  grouping  as  frequently  practiced. 

[ ^ TYPICAL  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TESTS^ 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMIN- 
ATION FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDENTS  by  L.  L.  and  T.  G.  Thurstone. 
American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
This  test  has  four  subtests.  The  first  two  subtests  containing  same-opposite 
>.  and  completion  questions  are  combined  to  form  the  L-score.  The  sub- 

t tests  of  arithmetical  reasoning  and  number  series  form  the  Q-score. 

I In  the  1939  edition  of  the  manual  for  this  test,  the  authors  state:  “These 

two  subscores  do  not  represent  primary  mental  abilities,  but  they  represent 
two  groups  of  abilities  significant  for  curricula  that  are  dominantly  linguis- 
tic (L-score)  or  technical  (Q-score) .”  These  Quantitative  and  Linguistic 
^ scores  when  added  form  the  Gross  score.  This  score  is  comparable  to 

total  scores  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests.  For  grades  9-12. 

Reliability:  Darley  states:  “For  the  1940  edition  of  the  test,  hand- 
^ scoring  edition,  Q-score  reliability  = .94,  L-score  = .95,  Gross-score 

reliability  = .96;  for  machine-scoring  edition,  Q-score  reliability  = .96, 
f L-score  reliability  = .95,  Gross-score  reliability  = .97.  The  measures  of 

reliability  for  the  hand-scoring  edition  were  based  on  scores  of  410  fresh- 
men  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  reliability  for  the  machine- 
score  edition  was  computed  from  the  scores  of  548  freshmen  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago.”*  All  coeflScients  are  corrected  odd-even.  Since  1941,  the 
editions  have  been  constructed  so  that  they  are  comparable. 

^ validity:  No  validity  coeflScient  reported  in  manual,  but  believed  by  Pater- 

^ son  and  others  to  “compare  favorably  with  the  best  available  standard  in- 
telligence tests.”* 

“At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  each  type  of  test,  a few  tests  are  described. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  descriptions  will  be  valuable  to  the  reader  as  he  reviews  them 
in  terms  of  the  discussion.  It  should  not  be  implied  that  the  tests  described  are 
recommended  as  being  better  than  other  tests.  The  tests  were  selected  for  description 
I because  they  are  typical  of  those  available.  Descriptions  of  other  tests  will  be  found 

, ^ in  the  books  listed  in  Appendix  A. 

' “J.  G.  Darley,  Testing  and  Counseling  in  the  High-School  Guidance  Program  (Chi- 

cago: Science  Research  Associates,  1943),  p.  99. 

*D.  G.  Paterson,  et  al.,  Student  Guidance  Techniques  (New  York-  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1938).  p.  68. 
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norms:  a new  edition  of  the  test  is  published  each  year.  Until  1945  per- 
centile norms  were  issued  each  spring.  At  present,  schools  must  determine  ^ 
their  norms  for  editions  after  1944,  although  percentile  norms  are  avail- 
able for  grades  11  and  12  for  the  1946  edition. 
time:  54  minutes  required  for  administration. 

cost:  Test  booklets,  per  package  of  25 S2.00 

Answer  sheets,  per  package  of  25 50 

Specimen  set ^ 

Separate  answer  sheets  must  be  used  for  either  hand  or  machine 

scoring. 

Reduction  in  price  for  quantity  orders  of  tests  and  answer  sheets. 

NEW  CALIFORNIA  SHORT-FORM  TEST  OF  MENTAL  MATURITY 
(1947  Edition)  by  E.  T.  Sullivan,  W.  W.  Clark,  and  E.  W.  Tiegs.  California  ^ 
Test  Bureau,  5916  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 

Four  subtests  are  combined  to  yield  the  “non -language  tests”  score  and 
three  subtests  make  up  the  “language  tests.”  They  are  combined  to  yield 
a “total  mental  factors”  score.  The  seven  subtests  are  also  organized  to 
show  abilities  in  spatial  relationships,  logical  reasoning,  numerical  reason- 
ing, and  verbal  concepts.  The  following  forms  of  the  test  are  available:  ^ 


Pre-primary Kindergarten — Entrance  1st 

Primary 1-3 

Elementary 4-8 

Intermediate 7-10 

Advanced 9-AduIt 


reuabiuty:  The  following  split-half  reliability  coefficients  for  the  mental  ^ 

ages  on  the  various  Short-Form  Tests  are  reported  in  the  manual. 


Grade 

Total 

Lan> 

gaage 

Non- 

langnage 

N 

Grades 

Tested 

Pre-primary 

.93 

.89 

.91 

500 

1 

Primary 

.92 

.88 

.90 

700 

2-3 

Elementary 

.95 

.95 

.91 

1,000 

4-6 

Intermediate 

.95 

.93 

.89 

700 

7-10 

Advanced 

.94 

.94 

.87 

400 

9-12 

Reliability  coefficients  for  the  spatial,  logical  reasoning,  numerical,  and 
verbal  scores  range  between  .81  and  .93  for  the  above  groups. 
validity:  Although  no  figures  are  reported  in  the  manual,  the  following 

statement  is  indicative:  “The  traditional  method  of  correlating  the  re-  ^ 
suits  of  this  series  with  the  averages  of  several  other  intelligence  tests 
(protecting  results  by  observing  the  usual  cautions  regarding  sampling  and 
other  statistical  safeguards)  reveals  that  the  general,  or  Total  Mental 
Factors  I.  Q.’s  obtained  with  this  test  may  he  used  for  comparative  purposes 
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^ with  other  intelligence  tests.  However,  dealing  only  with  mental  ages  and 
intelligence  quotients  obscures  and  ignores  the  separate  important  factors 
which  constitute  mentality;  and  it  is  in  terms  of  these  factors  that  the 
abilities  of  children  should  be  diagnosed.” 

norms:  For  non-language,  language  and  total  mental  factors  scores, 

mental  age  and  grade  equivalents  are  provided  in  the  manual.  Percentile 
norms  are  provided  for  all  scores  at  each  age.  It  is  possible  to  compute  non- 
> language,  language  and  total  I.  Q.  Percentile  rank  of  I.  Q.’s  for  various 
populations  are  given  in  the  manual. 

time:  This  test  is  a power  test  rather  than  a speed  test,  although 

time  limits  are  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  examiner.  The  Short- 
Form  requires  one  period  for  administration. 


cost:  Per  25  tests $1.20 

Per  copy  in  smaller  quantities 10 

Specimen  set  


KUHLMAN-ANDERSON  INTELLIGENCE  TEST  by  F.  Kuhiman  and  R. 
G.  Anderson.  Educational  Test  Bureau,  720  Washington  Avenue,  S.  E., 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

These  tests  are  issued  in  separate  booklets  for  each  grade  from  1 through 
6,  a booklet  for  grades  7 and  8,  and  one  for  grade  9 through  maturity. 

REUability:  The  manual  states:  “We  have  attempted  to  make  the  tests 
reliable  by  adjusting  the  difficulty  of  the  tests  used  at  each  age  to  the  mental 
development  found  there.  The  tests  in  the  scale  of  39  tests  become  pro- 
gressively more  difficult.  Each  battery  of  tests  presents  the  same  degree  of 
► difficulty  at  the  age  at  which  it  is  used  as  does  any  other  battery  at  the  age 
at  which  it  is  used. 

“We  have  attempted  to  make  conditions  under  which  children  take 
the  tests  as  uniform  as  possible  by  giving  preliminary  examples  for  prac- 
tice for  each  test,  these  not  being  scored,  and  by  giving  complete  directions 
for  each  test,  not  acquiring  or  permitting  the  examiner  to  supply  details 
V according  to  her  own  judgment.  This  tends  to  eliminate  unreliability  of 
test  scores  that  are  due  to  unreliability  of  the  examiner,  usually  counted 
in  as  unreliability  of  the  tests. 

“Again,  each  of  the  10  tests  in  the  battery  used  is  scored  independently 
of  the  rest,  and  the  score  earned  on  the  battery  is  the  median  of  the  10 
scores.  This  eliminates  the  undue  influence  of  any  unusual  variation  in  the 
>-  score  on  some  particular  test  at  any  time.”  No  reliability  coefficients  are 
reported  in  the  manual. 

validity:  The  manual  states:  “In  the  present  tests,  chronological  age  is 
used  as  the  criterion  of  what  the  tests  propose  to  measure.  We  propose  to 
measure  mental  development  from  the  age  of  5 to  mental  maturity.  For 
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this  purpose  that  test  is  most  valid  which  shows  this  development  best,  by 
having  the  highest  rate  of  increase  in  score  thro.ugh  successive  years.  This 
trait  has  been  called  the  discriminative  capacity  of  the  tests,  or  the  ability 
to  make  fine  discrimination  between  small  increments  in  mental  develop- 
ment. The  age  norm  table  gives  a rough  indication  of  the  discriminative 
capacity  of  each  test.”  No  validity  coefficients  are  reported  in  the  manual. 

NORMS : The  authors  recognize  that  the  Mental  Age  and  I.Q.  are  the  com- 

monly used  ways  of  expressing  intelligence  test  results  and  have  provided 
for  this.  But  they  advocate  the  use  of  Mental  Gr  owth  Units  and  the  Percent 
of  Average  norms. 

time:  Approximately  45  minutes  gross  time  in  grades  9 to  maturity;  less 

time  in  lower  grades. 

cost:  Per  package  of  25  test  booklets  for  any  grade,  including  key. 


class  record  and  directions $1.35 

Specimen  set,  postpaid 1.00 


OTIS  QUICK-SCORING  MENTAL  ABILITY  TEST  by  Arthur  S.  Otis. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York. 

Three  tests  for  different  grade  levels  are  available.  The  Alpha  Test  for  the 
last  half  of  first  grade  through  grade  4;  the  Beta  Test  for  grades  4 to  9;  - 
the  Gamma  Test  for  high  school  through  college.  Two  equivalent  forms 
available  for  the  Alpha  Test  and  four  for  the  Beta  and  Gamma  Tests.  The 
Alpha  Test  can  be  administered  as  a verbal  or  as  a non-verbal  test  using 
the  same  blank. 
reliability: 

Alpha  Test — ^Non-verbal  .68;  Verbal  .71.  Reliability  coefficients  ob-  .. 
tained  by  correlating  Form  A with  Form  B for  tests  administered  to  a 
single  grade. 

Beta  Test — VTien  Form  A was  correlated  with  Form  B,  the  following 
reliability  coefficients  were  obtained.  In  all  grades  Form  A was  given  before 
Form  B.  Comparable  coefficients  obtained  when  testing  order  was  reversed. 
Number  of  pupils  used  in  this  study  is  not  indicated  in  manual.  Grade  4 = ., 
.73;  Grade  5 = .98;  Grade  6 = .83;  Grade  7 = .71;  Grade  8 = .83; 
Grade  9 = .67.  The  following  corrected  split-half  reliability  coefficients 
for  an  unspecified  form  or  number  were  obtained:  Grade  4 = .81;  Grade 
5 = .92;  Grade  6 = .90;  Grade  7 = .87;  Grade  8 = .86;  Grade  9 = .79. 

Gamma  Split-half  coefficients  (corrected)  for  257  pupils  in 

following  grades  were:  Grade  10  = .90;  Grade  11  = .91 ; Grade  12  = .85.  ■* 

validity: 

Alpha  Test— This  test  correlated  with  Primary  Examination,  another 
Otis  scholastic  aptitude,  yielded  a coefficient  of  validity.  Another  indication 
of  validity  was  obtained  by  correlation  of  test  scores  and  grade  placement. 
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These  validity  coefficients  are: 

Verbal  Non-Verbal  Total 

Alpha  with  Primary  Examination  .70  .61  .65 

Alpha  with  Grade  Placement  .86  .78  .86 

Beta  Test  Validity  was  determined  by  finding  items  which  dif- 
ferentiated between  groups  of  pupils  making  rapid  progress  and  those 
making  slow  progress  through  school. 

Gamma  Test  This  was  correlated  with  Higher  Examination  for 

grades  10,  11,  and  12.  The  average  correlation  for  these  groups,  totaling 
1,007  pupils,  was  .86. 

norms:  Grade  placement,  mental  age,  and  I.  Q.  norms  available  for  all 


forms  of  the  test. 

^ TIME : Alpha — 20  minutes 
Beta — 30  minutes 
Gamma — 30  minutes 
cost:  Alpha  Test: 

Per  package  of  25 $145 

Specimen  set 35 

Beta  Test: 

Per  package  of  25,  Form  A or  B 1.10 

Per  package  of  25,  Form  Cm  or  Dm 1.20 

Specimen  set  of  any  form 35 

Gamma  Test: 

Per  package  of  25,  Form  Am  or  Bm 1.20 

Per  package  of  25,  Form  C or  D 1.10 

^ Specimen  set  of  any  form 35 


THE  CHICAGO  TESTS  OF  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES  (Single 
Booklet  Edition)  by  L.  L.  Thurstone  and  T.  G.  Thurstone.  Science  Research 
Associates,  228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  111. 

This  test  is  designed  to  measure  six  important  factors  or  mental  abilities. 
There  may  be  many  other  abilities,  but  the  Thurstones  feel  that  only  these 
six  have  been  documented  for  practical  use.  Each  test  of  these  factors  yields 
a separate  score.  They  are  N,  Number;  V,  Verbal-Meaning;  5,  Space;  W, 
Word-Fluency;  R,  Reasoning;  and  M,  Memory.  For  ages  11-17. 

reliability:  Using  groups  of  approximately  200  pupils,  the  corrected 
odd-even  reliability  coefficients  were  obtained  for  each  half-year  for  grades 
6,  8,  10,  and  12  for  the  long  form  of  the  test.  On  all  factors  except  M and 
W,  the  coefficients  were  .95  or  above  for  each  group.  The  coefficients  for 
M ranged  in  the  sixties  for  grades  6 and  8,  in  the  seventies  for  grade  10,  and 
in  the  low  eighties  for  grade  12.  No  reliabilities  are  available  for  the  Word 

Fluency  section  of  the  test.  The  “Single  Booklet  Edition”  may  not  be  as 
reliable. 
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validity:  The  estimated  correlations  of  each  of  the  six  composite  scores 

with  the  primary  ability  it  is  intended  to  appraise  are:  N .90;  W .91; 
V .97;  S .92;  M .79;  and  R .90.  The  intercor relations  between  the  factors 
are  low;  the  median  is  .39. 

norms:  Percentile  ranks  and  age  equivalents  for  each  half-year  from  11 

to  171/2. 

time:  2 hours.  Can  be  divided  into  two  1-hour  sessions  or  three  40-min- 

ute periods. 

cost:  Test  booklets  (hand  scored)  per  package  of  25 $3.75 


Profile  cards,  set  of  14 75 

Scoring  stencils,  set 75 

Memory  cards,  set  of  24 1.00 

Extra  test  manuals,  each 50 

Specimen  set  2.75 


LEE-CLARK  READING  READINESS  TEST  by  J.  M.  Lee  and  W.  W. 
Clark.  California  Test  Bureau,  5916  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 
28,  Calif. 

Designed  to  predict  readiness  to  read  of  childnm  in  kindergarten  or  first 
grade.  Yield  three  part  scores  and  a total  score.  Part  I,  Letter  Symbols,  is 
based  on  tests  of  matching  and  crossing  out  letters.  Part  II,  Concepts,  tests 
vocabulary  and  ability  to  follow  oral  instructions.  Part  III,  Word  Symbols, 
is  tested  by  identification  of  letters  and  words  which  are  the  same  as  the 
printed  stimulus  words. 

reliability:  Corrected  split-half  coeflScients  based  on  170  entering  first- 

grade  pupils. 

I.  Letter  symbols  .867 

II.  Concepts  .832 

III.  Word  symbols  .936 

Total  for  test  .925 

validity:  Obtained  by  finding  the  correlation  of  this  test  with  a test 

designed  to  measure  reading  achievement.  For  one  group  of  72  first-grade 
pupils,  the  correlation  between  Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test,  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  Lee-Clark  Reading:  Primer,  given  after  nine 
months  of  instruction,  was  found  to  be  .67.  In  another  group  of  374  above- 
average-in-ability pupils,  the  correlation  was  .43. 

The  correlation  between  the  Lee-Clark  R<;ading  Readiness  Test  and 
the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Pre-Primary  Series  for  a group  of 
377  first-grade  pupils  was  found  to  be  .65. 

norms:  Grade-placement  equivalent,  descriptive  classification  from  very 

Llow  to  high,  and  probable  percent  of  failure  for  each  score  are  included 

in  the  manual. 
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' time:  Approximately  30  minutes,  preferably  divided  into  two  sessions 

on  the  same  day. 

cost:  Per  25  tests,  package  $1.20 

In  smaller  quantity,  each 10 

Specimen  set,  each 35 


METROPOLITAN  READINESS  TEST  by  G.  H.  Hildreth  and  N.  L.  Grif- 
fiths. World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York. 

A test  to  determine  the  readiness  of  children  to  do  first-grade  work  in 
reading  and  numbers.  Correlates  highly  with  general  intelligence  tests. 
reliability  : Not  reported  in  manual. 

validity:  No  validity  coefficients  reported  in  manual.  Data  from  one 

school  for  494  pupils  show  considerable  correspondence  between  scores 
on  this  test  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  grade  with  scores  on  achieve- 
ment tests  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade. 

norms:  Percentile  ranks  based  on  10,449  entering  first  grade  and  per- 

centile norms  for  ages  5^  through  7 are  available. 

time  : 70  minutes.  Authors  recommend  that  it  be  divided  into  several  test- 

ing periods  to  lessen  fatigue. 


cost:  Per  package  of  25 $1.50 

-*  ► Specimen  set  35 


MEASURING  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  cumulative  record  usually  contains  some  items  indicative  of  the 
pupil’s  scholastic  achievement.  Teachers’  marks  are  one  indication.  Before 
they  are  accepted  at  face  value,  it  is  well  to  discover  the  marking  policy  of 
the  school.  Unless  there  is  evidence  that  a clearly  stated  marking  policy 
is  conscientiously  followed  by  teachers,  marks  are  usually  not  very  good 
measures  of  pupil  achievement. 

Another  indication  is  found  in  achievement  test  results.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  achievement.  Since  the  acquisition  of  information  is 
one  of  the  objectives  of  nearly  all  school  subjects,  it  is  only  natural  that 
most  achievement  tests  attempt  to  measure  how  much  of  this  information 
each  pupil  has  learned.  Tests  which  are  largely  informational  in  character 
must  be  carefully  checked.  They  are  valid  measures  of  achievement  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  contents  of  the  tests  are  an  adequate  sampling  of 
all  the  information  pupils  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn. 

Some  achievement  tests  are  designed  to  identify  pupils  who  have  not 
mastered  the  skills  basic  to  further  progress  in  school.  For  example,  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  numbers  is  a skill  basic  to  successful  achievement 
in  arithmetic.  Sometimes  these  tests  are  called  diagnostic  tests.  Frequently 
some  parts  of  an  achievement  test  battery  are  devoted  to  this  type  of  test- 
ing. 
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In  recent  years  a number  of  test-makers  have  been  concerned  with 
developing  tests  which  cut  across  traditional  subject-matter  lines.  These 

tests  of  general  educational  development  or  proficiency 
cover  large  areas,  such  as  social  studies,  mathematics, 
and  natural  sciences.  Such  tests  usually  put  little 
emphasis  on  testing  the  range  of  pupils’  information. 
Rather,  the  tests  attempt  to  measure  the  pupils’  ability 

0 apply  what  information  they  have  in  the  solution  of  new  problems. 
Dr  the  pupils  are  asked  to  interpret  or  evaluate  unfamiliar  material.  While 
hese  newer  tests  hold  some  promise  for  evaluating  the  more  permanent 
•esults  of  schooling,  little  is  known  of  the  usefulness  of  such  tests  for 
guidance  purposes.  They  appear  to  have  considerable  validity  for  predicting 
Future  achievement  in  broad  scholastic  fields,  but  no  conclusive  statistical 
ividence  on  this  point  is  available. 

TYPICAL  ACfflEVEMENT  TESTS 

:OOPERATIVE  GENERAL  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  by  M.  Willis,  E. 
5paney,  R.  E.  Watson,  and  others.  Cooperative  I'est  Service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
These  tests  are  issued  in  separate  booklets  for  each  of  the  following  fields: 
Part  I,  social  studies;  Part  II,  natural  science;  and  Part  III,  mathematics. 
Porms  N,  0,  and  P are  intended  as  survey  measures  of  the  various  high- 
ichool  courses  in  each  field  and  are  divided  into  several  subject-matter 
livisions.  The  items  were  selected  to  cover  those  aspects  of  each  subject 
vhich  might  be  considered  of  lasting  significance.  The  Revised  Series, 
Forms  OR,  S,  and  T,  instead  of  items  dealing  with  the  topical  content  of 
he  field,  are  divided  into  two  parts:  The  first  calls  for  a knowledge  of 
he  terms  and  concepts  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  field ; the  second 
ests  the  pupil’s  ability  to  comprehend  and  interpret  typical  materials  in 
he  field.  Designed  for  use  with  grades  10  through  12  and  freshmen  enter- 
ng  college. 

tELiABlUTY:  Not  reported  in  manual. 

.'ALIdity:  Items  were  selected  by  experts  and  difficulty  of  words  checked 

igainst  Thorndike’s  Word  Book.  Validity  for  these  tests  can  best  be  de- 
ermined  in  the  light  of  the  objectives  of  the  local  school. 

<ORMS:  Percentile  norms,  based  on  the  total  Scaled  Score  for  each  test 

ire  provided  for  end-of-year  high-school  students  at  each  grade  level  and 
‘or  entering  college  freshmen. 

■'IME:  40  minutes  for  each  test.  2 hours  for  battery  of  3 tests. 

:ost:  Price  for  each  test  of  the  General  Achievement  Tests.  Each  of  the 

1 parts  (Test  I,  II,  III)  must  be  ordered  if  the  complete  battery  is  desired. 

Test  books,  per  copy $0.07 


NEWER 

iCHIEVEMENT 
TESTS  LESS 
^ACTUAL 
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Answer  sheets  (for  use  when  machine-scoring  or  re-use  of  book- 

t-  lets  is  planned)  015 

Reduction  in  price  for  quantity  orders  of  tests  and  answer  sheets. 
Specimen  set  containing  one  copy  each  of  Parts  I,  II,  and  III  with 
necessary  materials 50 


METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  (Rev.  Ed.)  by  R.  D.  Allen, 
H.  H.  Bixler,  W.  L.  Connor,  F.  B.  Graham,  and  G.  H.  Hildreth.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York. 

Designed  to  measure  achievement  in  subjects  taught  in  grades  1 through 
8.  The  Primary  I Battery  contains  tests  of  word  and  phrase  recognition, 
word  meaning,  and  numbers  suitable  for  grade  1.  Tests  of  Reading, 
Vocabulary,  Arithmetic  Fundamentals  and  Problems,  and  Spelling  com- 
prise the  Primary  II  Battery.  The  Elementary  Battery  has  the  same  tests 
and  an  additional  test  of  Language  Usage.  The  Intermediate  (grades  5-6) 
and  Advanced  (7,  8,  and  beginning  of  grade  9)  partial  batteries  include 
tests  of  reading,  vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals  and  problems,  spell- 
ing, and  English.  The  complete  batteries  contain,  in  addition,  tests  of 
literature,  history  and  civics,  and  geography.  Two  forms  of  tests  are 
available. 

reliability:  Corrected  split-half  reliabilities  range  from  .800  to  .970. 

validity:  Based  upon  examination  of  textbooks  and  courses  of  study. 

Validity  of  test  as  measure  of  achievement  of  current  instruction  must  be 
determined  locally. 

norms:  Scores  may  be  expressed  as  grade  or  age  equivalents  or  percentile 

ranks. 

time:  Primary  I Battery 1 hour 

Primary  II  Battery 1 hour  25  minutes 

Elementary  Battery 2 hours  15  minutes 

Intermediate — Complete  Battery 3 hours  20  minutes 

Advanced — Complete 3 hours  40  minutes 

Intermediate — Partial 2 hours  40  minutes 


cost: 


Advanced — Partial 

Primary  I Battery: 

(Per  package  of  25)  .... 

$1.60 

(Specimen  set)  

35 

Primary  II  Battery: 

(Per  package  of  25)  .... 

1.65 

(Specimen  set)  

35 

Elementary  Battery: 

(Per  package  of  25)  .... 

2.25 

(Specimen  set)  

35 

Intermediate  or  Advanced 

Complete  Battery: 

(Per  package  of  25)  . . . . , 

2.70 

(Specimen  set)  

35 
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Partial  Battery : (Per  package  of  25)  2.20 

(Specimen  set)  35  ■< 


Certain  tests  are  published  separately.  See  publisher’s  catalog  for  list  and 
cost. 

PROGRESSIVE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  by  Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  Willis 
W.  Clark.  California  Test  Bureau,  5916  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 
28,  Calif. 

Designed  to  measure  and  analyze  the  status  of  pupils  in  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  language  skills.  The  test  is  organized  to  provide  scores  for  reading 
vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  arithmetic  reasoning,  arithmetic 
fundamentals,  and  language.  The  tests  are  available  as  a battery  and  as 
separate  booklets  for  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  in  the  following 


forms:  Grades 

Primary  Battery,  Forms  A,  B,  and  C 1-3  ■< 

Elementary  Battery,  Forms  A,  B,  and  C 4-6 

Intermediate  Battery,  Forms  A,  B,  and  C 7-9 

Advanced  Battery,  Forms  A and  B 9-14 


reliability:  Coefficients  of  reliability,  obtained  by  giving  alternate 

forms,  are  reported  by  the  publisher  for  typical  grades,  as  follows: 


Subject 

I Primary 
Grade  3 

Elemen* 

lary 

Grade  5 

Inter- 
mediate 
Grade  8 

Advanced 
Grade  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Reading  vocabulary 

.89 

.88 

.90 

.90 

Reading  comprehension  ' 

.92 

.93 

.89 

.89 

Total  reading  ! 

.93 

.93 

.92 

.92 

Arithmetic  reasoning 

.84 

.89 

.92 

.88 

Arithmetic 

.86 

.96 

.95 

.92 

Total  arithmetic 

.88 

.95 

.95 

.93 

Language 

.93 

.91 

.94 

.93 

Total  for  lest 

.96 

.97 

.97 

.98 

VALIDITY : According  to  the  manual,  “The  content  is  based  on  some  of  the 

most  tangible  and  most  easily  ideritified  objectives  of  the  curriculum  . . . 
The  selection  of  items  was  based  on  careful  study  of  the  curriculum  objec- 
tives of  the  progressive  city  and  State  courses  of  study  . . . The  tests  were 
tried  out  in  widely  separated  geographical  areas  . . . Studies  have  been  made 
of  individual  items  under  a variety  of  conditions.” 

NORMS : According  to  the  publisher’s  catalog,  the  standardization  of  the 

test  has  been  based  on  more  than  50,000  cases  at  each  level.  Both  age-grade 
and  percentile  norms  are  provided  in  the  manual. 

time:  The  time  required  for  the  complete  hattery  of  five  tests  is  approxi- 

mately as  follows: 

Primary  1 hour  30  minutes 

Elementary 2 hours 
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Intermediate 
Advanced  . . 


2 hours  30  minutes 
2 hours  30  minutes 


cost: 


Battery,  per  25  tests 

Primary 
A,  B,  or  C 
$1.75  . 

Other  Batteries 
A,  B,  or C 
$1.90 

Per  copy 

.10 

.10 

Reading,  per  25  tests 

1.20 

1.20 

Per  copy 

.10 

.10 

Arithmetic,  per  25  tests .... 

1.20 

1.20 

Per  copy 

.10 

.10 

Language,  per  25  tests 

.90 

.90 

Per  copy 

.10 

.10 

Specimen  set,  any  item — 

35  cents 

STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  by  T.  L.  Kelley,  G.  M.  Ruch,  and 
L.  M.  Terman.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York. 
There  are  three  different  complete  batteries  for  grades  2-9,  and  two 
different  partial  batteries  from  grades  4-9.  The  Primary  Battery  for 
end  of  grade  2 and  3 contains  tests  of  paragraph  meaning,  word  meaning, 
spelling,  arithmetic  reasoning,  and  arithmetic  computation.  The  partial 
Intermediate  Battery  for  grades  4-6,  and  the  partial  Advanced  Battery 
for  grades  7-9  contain  a test  of  language  usage  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
Primary  Battery.  The  complete  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Batteries 
have  the  six  tests  of  the  partial  batteries  and  additional  tests  in  literature, 
social  studies  I (history  primarily),  social  studies  II  (geography  pri- 
marily), and  elementary  science.  Five  comparable  forms  of  each  battery 
available. 

reliability:  For  a group  of  226  pupils  in  grade  5,  the  corrected  reliabili- 
ty coefficient  ranged  from  .71  for  Social  Studies  I to  .94  for  Spelling.  The 
reliability  for  the  complete  battery  with  this  group  was  found  to  be  .97.  In 
a sample  containing  146  8th-grade  pupils,  the  reliabilities  of  subtests  was 
found  to  range  from  .74  to  .93,  with  reliability  of  total  battery  of  .97.  The 
Primary  Battery  reliabilities  range  from  .86  to  .95,  with  total  reliability  of 
.97  for  164  pupils  in  grade  3. 

validity:  Items  based  on  analysis  of  representative  courses  of  study, 

evaluation  by  subject-matter  specialists,  and  try-outs  in  widely  separated 
schools.  Validity  of  test  as  measure  of  achievement  of  current  instruction 
must  be  determined  locally. 

norms:  Two  types  of  grade-  and  age-equivalent  norms  are  available: 

(1)  norms  based  on  groups  from  which  accelerated  or  retarded  pupils 
are  removed,  and  (2)  traditional  norms  based  on  the  total  population 
tested. 
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xiME : pproximate  W orking  T ime 

Primary  Battery  1 hour  5 minutes 

Intermediate  Battery — Complete  2 hours  30  minutes 

Advanced  Battery— Complete 2 hours  30  minutes 

Intermediate  Battery — Partial  1 hour  50  minutes 

Advanced  Battery— Partial 1 hour  50  minutes 

Intermediate  or  Advanced — 

cost:  Primary  Battery  Complete 

Per  package  of  25. . .$1.35  Per  package  of  25. . .$2.70 

Specimen  set 35  Specimen  set 35 

Intermediate  or  Advanced — Partial 

Per  package  of  25 $2.20 

Specimen  set 35 

The  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Batteries  are  available  in  machine-scoring 
edition  with  separate  answer  sheets.  Certain  of  the  subtests  can  be  pur- 
chased separately.  For  further  information  and  prices,  consult  the  pub- 
lisher’s catalog. 

IOWA  TESTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  by  K.  W.  Vaughn, 
J.  Peterson,  T.  W.  Naucker,  and  P.  Blommers  under  the  direction  of  E.  F. 
Lindquist.  Science  Research  Associates,  228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 4,  111. 

This  test  is  designed  to  measure  the  general  educational  background  and 
development  of  individual  pupils.  Two  equivalent  forms  are  available.  The 
test  is  for  grades  9-13,  inclusive.  The  nine  subtests  of  the  battery  are  en- 
titled: Understanding  of  Basic  Social  Concepts,  Background  in  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Correctness  in  Writing,  Ability  to  Do  Quantitative  Thinking, 
Ability  to  Interpret  Reading  Materials  in  the  Social  Studies,  Ability  to 
Interpret  Reading  Materials  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  Ability  to  Interpret 
Literary  Materials,  General  Vocabulary,  and  Use  of  Sources  of  Information. 
reliability:  The  authors  report  that  “the  reliability  coefficient  for  each 

of  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development  is  close  to  .91.” 
validity:  The  validity  of  this  type  of  test  can  best  be  determined  in  terms 

of  the  local  situation. 

NORMS:  Percentile  ranks  by  half-years  for  grades  9 through  12. 

time:  a minimum  of  3 half-days,  7 hours  11  minutes  of  which  is  actual 

working  time. 

cost:  Testing  materials,  scoring  service,  and  individual  and  school  sum- 

mary profiles  furnished  for  75  cents  per  pupil.  Transportation  costs  extra. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  INSTITUTE  TESTS  OF  GENERAL 
EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Distributed  by  Cooperative  Test  Serv- 
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ice  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  15  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 
23,  N.  Y.,  and  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  228  S.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago  4,  111. 

These  tests  are  issued  in  five  separate  booklets: 

Test  1 — Correctness  and  Effectiveness  of  Expression 
Test  2 — Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Social  Studies 
Test  3 — Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Natural  Sciences 
Test  4 — Interpretation  of  Literary  Materials 
Test  5 — General  Mathematical  Ability 
Tests  2,  3,  and  4 measure  the  pupil’s  ability  to  comprehend,  interpret,  and 
critically  evaluate  typical  materials  in  each  area.  Test  5 involves  largely 
arithmetical  problem-solving.  Test  1 covers  spelling,  punctuation,  capitaliza- 
tion, usage,  and  sentence  structure.  Form  B available. 
reliability:  Not  reported. 

validity  : Many  colleges  are  indicating  their  belief  in  the  predictive  power 

of  these  tests  by  admitting  students  on  the  basis  of  their  scores.  Since  the 
tests  are  not  designed  as  end-of-course  achievement  examinations,  validity 
can  best  be  determined  in  terms  of  local  objectives. 

norms:  Standard  scores  and  percentile  norms  on  each  test  are  available, 

based  on  35,432  high-school  seniors  tested  just  prior  to  being  graduated 


from  a general  high-school  curriculum. 

time:  Non-timed;  approximately  2 hours  for  each  test. 

cost:  Test  booklets,  per  package  of  25 $2.00 

Answer  sheets  (separate  answer  sheets  must  be  used) 

Either  hand-scoring  or  machine-scoring  answer  sheets  per 

package  of  25  65 

Reduction  in  price  for  quantity  orders  of  tests  and  answer 
sheets,  Specimen  set  (each  test)  50 

INTEREST  TESTS 


How  Margaret  feels  about  her  job  is  an  important  factor  in  how  well 
she  will  do  on  it.  Her  ability  to  do  the  job  well  may  count  for  very  little 
if  she  has  no  interest  in  it.  Successful  placement  in  or  out  of  school  implies 
that  Margaret  is  engaging  in  some  activity  in  which  she  is  both  interested 
and  capable.  Margaret’s  interests  change.  Activities  which  she  liked  in  the 
sixth  grade  no  longer  interest  her  now  that  she  is  a high-school  senior. 
Her  interests  will  continue  to  change,  more  slowly  perhaps,  depending 
on  her  adult  experiences.  Common  experience,  however,  leads  psycholo- 
gists to  believe  that  certain  aspects  of  interests  are  remarkably  persistent 
and  stable.  It  is  in  the  search  for  these  more  permanent  aspects  of  interests, 
particularly  those  important  for  adjustment  in  various  vocational  fields, 
that  interest  tests  have  been  developed. 
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The  odds  are  high  that  Margaret  may  have  a quite  different  vocational 
goal  in  the  twelfth  grade  from  that  which  she  had  in  the  sixth.  In  fact,  she 
may  reach  her  last  year  in  high  school  with  no  vocational  aim  at  all,  or 
even  with  an  aim  entirely  out  of  line  with  her  ability,  training,  or  oppor- 
tunities. Margaret  may  not  recognize  her  interests.  Her  friends,  relatives,  or 
teachers  may  confuse  her  by  snap  judgments  of  her  interests  based  on 
limited  observation  of  her  activities.  We  cannot  take  seriously  the  voca- 
tional choice  indicated  in  Margaret’s  cumulative  record.  Anecdotal  records 
may  be  more  helpful,  as  may  be  the  list  of  extracurricular  activities  in 
which  she  has  engaged.  We  know  little  about  the  validity  of  these  data  in 
predicting  future  vocational  adjustment.  We  do  know  that  such  data  are 
not  highly  reliable. 


Reliability  coefficients  of  .85  and  higher  are  reported  in  the  manuals 
of  several  interest  tests.  Whatever  these  tests  are  measuring,  they  are 

measuring  with  a fair  degree  of  reliability.  Correlations 
betw'een  ability  and  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
surprisingly  low.  Margaret  is  sure  to  show  interest  in 
some  activities  in  which  she  can  engage  with  only  a 
fair  degree  of  success,  and  little  interest  in  other  activi- 
ties in  which  she  has  considerable  ability.  Measures  of  interest  or  motivation 
are  not  good  measures  of  information  and  ability. 


INTEREST  AND 
ABILITY  NOT 
CLOSELY 
REL.\TED 


The  types  of  information  we  can  get  from  interest  tests  vary  a great 
deal.  Dr.  Strong  has  scored  his  men’s  test  for  thii  ty-nine  specific  occupations 
and  his  women’s  for  twenty-five.  Most  of  these  occupations  are  on  a profes- 
sional level.  Strong  himself  does  not  recommend  the  test  for  boys  and  girls 
under  seventeen.  Many  of  the  interest  inventories  designed  for  use  in  high 
schools  gives  scores  in  broad  fields  of  interest,  such  as  mechanical  or  com- 
putational rather  than  scores  in  specific  occupations.  The  correlation  be- 
tween scores  in  these  broad  areas  of  interest  is  usually  low,  although  some 
test-makers  give  little  or  no  information  on  this  important  point.  Study 
of  the  pattern  of  Margaret’s  interests  is  more  helpful  than  simply  noting 
the  area  of  her  highest  interest.  A strong  scientific  interest  coupled  with 
a secondary  interest  in  mechanical  activities  would  be  interpreted  one 
w'ay,  while  if  her  mechanical  interest  is  low  and  her  computational  score 
high,  quite  a different  interpretaton  w'ould  be  made. 

In  short,  interest  tests  can  give  important  information  about  Margaret 
that  would  not  be  otherwise  available.  The  more  mature  Margaret  is,  the 

better  chance  we  have  of  discovering  those  interests 
which  will  be  important  in  her  job  adjustment.  But  we 
must  not  assume  that  interest  in  an  occupational  field 
indicates  either  the  ability  or  opportunity  to  enter  that 
field.  The  most  imfortunate  trend  in  the  whole  area  of  guidance  test- 
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ing  has  been  the  tendency  of  some  counselors  to  overemphasize  interest 
test  results.  To  counsel  pupils  on  the  basis  of  an  interest  test  wuth  little 
regard  for  other  pertinent  items  in  the  individual  inventory  is  worse 
than  useless.  It  fosters  disillusionment  and  frustration  in  those  whose 
abilities  are  not  in  line  with  the  interests  we  have  encouraged.  Interests 
must  be  recognized,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  show. 

TYPICAL  INTEREST  TESTS 

BRAINARD  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCE  INVENTORY  by  P.  P. 
and  R.  T.  Brainard.  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York  18,  N.  Y. 

A revision  of  Specific  Interest  Inventory  containing  140  items.  The  teslee 
indicates  “Like-Dislike”  on  a 5-point  scale  to  each  item.  Yields  scores  in 
28  occupational  sections.  These  sectional  scores  are  combined  to  indicate 
interest  in  the  following  seven  fields:  Commercial,  personal  service,  agri- 
culture, mechanical,  professional,  esthetic,  and  scientific.  The  testee  can 
score  and  prepare  the  profile.  Suitable  for  high  school  and  above. 
reliability:  The  authors  report  a reliability  of  .81  computed  by  Ghi- 

selli’s  method.  They  believe  “that  the  true  reliability  is  higher  than  this.” 
validity:  Inventory  is  constructed  in  a large  measure  on  the  basis  of 

experience  with  the  Specific  Interest  Inventory.  No  coefficients  reported  in 
manual. 

norms:  Separate  norms  for  adult  men,  adult  women,  high-school  boys. 


and  high-school  girls. 

time:  Untimed,  but  30  minutes  is  usually  sufficient. 

cost:  Inventory  booklets  (reusable)  each  $ .25 

Record  form  (answer  sheet)  per  package  of  25 1*25 

Specimen  set  


Reduction  in  price  for  quantity  orders.  See  publisher’s  catalog. 

KUDER  PREFERENCE  RECORD  by  G.  F.  Kuder.  Science  Research  As- 
sociates, 228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  111. 

This  test  yields  scores  for  nine  areas  of  interests.  They  are  mechanical, 
computational,  scientific,  persuasive,  artistic,  literary,  musical,  social  serv- 
ice, and  clerical.  The  pupil  indicates  which  of  three  activites  he  likes  most 
and  which  he  likes  least.  The  test  was  constructed  so  that  the  scores  in  each 
of  the  nine  areas  are  relatively  independent  of  each  other.  Thus,  when 
plotted  on  the  profile  furnished  with  the  test,  they  form  a basis  for  evaluat- 
ing the  relative  strength  of  interests  in  these  areas. 

reliability:  From  a number  of  studies,  the  average  reliability  for  all 

scales  is  about  .90. 

vaudity:  When  interest  scores  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  various 
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occupations  are  compared  with  a base  group,  the  significant  differences 
found  are  frequently  in  agreement  with  logical  expectations. 

NORMS.  Separate  norms  for  male  and  for  female  high-school  students  and 
adults.  College  norms  are  being  developed.  An  equation  for  computing 
masculinity-femininity  score  presented  in  the  manual.  A specific  occupa- 
tional score  can  be  computed  for  accountant-auditor.  No  other  specific  oc- 
cupational score  equations  are  available  at  present.  Mean  profiles  for  some 


occupations  are  provided.  4 

time:  Untimed.  Usually  requires  30  to  40  minutes. 

cost:  Hand-scored  (Form  BB) 

Booklet  (reusable)  with  one  answer  sheet $ .48 

Extra  answer  pads,  per  package  of  25 2.00 

Specimen  set 75 

Machine-scored  (Form  BM)  < 

Booklet  (reusable)  35 

Answer  sheet,  per  package  of  100 2.35 

Machine-scoring  keys,  per  set 7.50 

Profile  sheets,  per  package  of  25 50 


OCCUPATIONAL  INTEREST  INVENTORY  by  Edwin  A.  Lee  and  Louis  .j 
P.  Thorpe.  California  Test  Bureau,  5916  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Scores  are  obtained  for  six  areas;  namely,  Personal-Social,  Natural, 
Mechanical,  Business,  the  Arts,  and  the  Sciences.  Three  additional  scores 
indicate  types  of  interests;  they  are  verbal  activities,  manipulative  activi- 
ties, and  computational  activities.  A final  score  reveals  the  level  of  interests. 

The  Intermediate  Form  is  designed  for  pupils  in  junior  high  school  or  ^ 
above.  The  Advanced  Form  of  this  test  is  for  senior  high,  college,  and  adult 
levels.  A profile  for  recording  scores  is  on  the  front  of  the  test  booklet.  The 
specific  items  of  the  Advanced  Form  are  coded  according  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles. 

reuability:  Test-retest  reliabilities  are  reported  to  be  .88  to  .93.  Testing 

administered  over  a period  of  4 weeks. 

validity:  Authors  report  no  validity  coefficients.  They  state  that  the 
Following  factors  were  considered  in  the  construction  of  the  inventory  to 
Tiake  it  more  valid:  Selection,  design,  balance,  and  presentation  of  items. 

\ comprehensive  guidebook  entitled  Occupational  Selection  Aid  (published 
as  a supplement  to  the  Advanced  Form)  provides  for  a classification  of  ^ 
aver  500  specific  job  titles  listed  according  to  21  interest  pattern  groups. 
VORMS:  Percentile  norms  for  both  forms  of  the  test  are  provided  separate- 

y for  males,  for  females,  and  for  males  and  females  combined. 
riME:  Untimed.  Usually  requires  30  - 40  minutes. 
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cost:  Either  form,  per  package  of  25 fl.75 

Specimen  set 

VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  BLANKS  (for  Men  or  Women)  by  E.  K. 
Strong,  Jr.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Designed  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  a testee’s  interests  agree  with  those 
of  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupations.  The  men  s blank  may  be  scored 
for  39  specific  occupations,  6 occupational  groups,  and  3 special  variables, 
namely.  Interest  Maturity,  Occupational  Level,  and  Masculinity-Femininity. 
The  women’s  blank  may  be  scored  for  25  specific  occupations.  Probably 
not  suitable  for  pupils  under  17  years. 

reliability:  For  all  scales  the  average  reliability  is  about  .88. 

validity:  The  various  scoring  keys  were  developed  by  testing  persons 

engaged  in  various  occupations. 

norms:  Scores  for  each  of  the  scales  are  based  on  the  standardization 


group. 
TIME : 

cost: 


Untimed. 

Blanks  per  package  of  25 

Separate  scoring  key  for  each  occupation,  each 
Answer  sheets  (use  optional) , per  package  of  25 

Specimen  set  

Reduction  in  price  for  quantity  orders. 


$2.00 

1.00 

.75 

.15 


scoring:  Scoring  by  hand  is  laborious.  Machine  scoring  is  available  at 

various  psychological  centers  throughout  the  country.  Usual  cost  is  about 
$1.50  for  each  men’s  blank  and  $1.00  for  each  women’s  blank  if  all  scales 
are  scored.  Less  expensive  if  representative  scales  are  selected.  A recently 
invented  machine  is  used  by  Engineers  Northwest,  314  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  INVENTORY  by  C.  E.  and  E.  G.  Germane. 
Contained  in  the  book  Personnel  Work  in  High  Schools  by  the  same 
authors.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  45  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 

This  test  yields  scores  in  nine  areas;  namely,  commercial,  mechanical, 
esthetic,  manual,  agricultural,  academic  (professional),  scientific  (pro- 
fessional), general  service,  and  domestic.  The  subject  rates  his  liking  or 
distaste  for  35  activities  in  each  of  the  nine  areas. 
reliability:  No  published  studies.  Current  studies  under  way  by  certain 

Supervisors  of  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  indicate  satisfac- 
tory reliability. 

validity:  No  published  studies. 

norms:  Based  on  studies  made  by  the  Germanes  in  50  Missouri  high 

schools. 
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time:  Untimed. 

cost:  Silver  Burdett  state:  “We  have  granted  tlie  purchasers  of  this  book 

the  right  to  reproduce  and  utilize  these  tests  in  his  or  her  own  school  system 
without  charge.  We  do  not  provide  and  offer  for  sale  printed  copies  of 
these  tests.” 

JUDGIIVG  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT' 

To  what  extent  can  tests  be  used  in  judging  personal  development? 
Most  cumulative  records  contain  some  information  about  personality  or 
character,  as  distinguished  from  scholastic  abilities  or  achievement  and 
interests.  These  data  are  frequently  in  the  form  of  a rating  by  one  or  more 
teachers  of  each  pupil  on  a series  of  personalit}’  traits,  such  as  industry, 
dependability,  sociability,  leadership,  and  cooperation.  The  list  of  these 
so-called  traits  could  be  expanded  indefinitely.  What  do  these  ratings  tell 
us  about  Philip  that  we  cannot  already  discover  from  other  data  in  the 
record?  In  the  first  place,  unless  unusual  care  is  taken  in  the  construction 
and  marking  of  the  rating  scale,  repeated  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  results  will  be  very  unreliable.  Can  we  say  Philip  is  generally  industrious 
or  generally  lazy?  Is  he  not  industrious  at  some  jobs  and  lazy  at  others? 
Is  he  not  a leader  on  the  athletic  field  and  a follo^ver  in  his  class  meetings? 

The  difficulty  of  defining  a few  general  personality  traits  which 
Philip  exhibits  under  most  circumstances  is  a problem  which  plagues  the 
personality  test-maker  as  well  as  the  rater.  The  list  of  traits  measured  by 
personality  tests  grows  as  long  as  the  list  of  traits  measured  by  rating 
-cales.  Some  of  the  problems  involved  in  personality  evaluation  depend  on 
he  type  of  test  used. 

One  method  being  used  by  an  increasing  number  of  psychologists 
nvolves  exposing  Philip  to  some  more  or  less  vague  stimulus  to  which  he 

is  given  considerable  freedom  in  responding.  The  pro- 
PROJECTIVE  jective  techniques  may  vary  from  the  free-word-associa- 

4RE^TOOLS^  Philip’s  account  of  everything  he  sees  in  a 

3F  SKILLED  series  of  ink  blots,  or  the  stories  he  tells  when  pre- 
PSYCHOLOGISTS  sented  with  a series  of  pictures.  Since  Philip’s  responses 

are  largely  uncontrolled,  these;  techniques  require  con- 
I iderable  time  and  extensive  training  to  score  and  interpret.  Few  schools 
lave  personnel  with  either  the  training  or  the  time  to  administer  projec- 
ive  tests.  The  interpretation  of  the  scores  obtained  is  even  more  difficult, 
t appears  likely  that  unless  major  modifications  are  made  in  these 
lechniques,  they  will  remain  the  tools  of  the  skilled  clinical  psychologist. 
Certainly  few  counselors  can  justify  including  such  tests  in  their  general 
] irogram. 


' For  a review  of  research  in  this  area  consult  an  article  by  Elbert  Ellis,  “The  Validity 
( f Personality  Questionnaire,”  Psychological  Bulletin,  September,  1946. 
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The  most  common  method  of  evaluating  personality  is  by  means  of 
paper-and-pencil  tests.  These  tests  require  Philip  to  answer  questions  about 
how  he  feels  or  acts  in  certain  situations.  Does  he  think  most  people 
regard  him  as  queer?  Does  he  love  his  mother  more  than  his  father?  Does 
he  think  some  of  his  teachers  are  too  sarcastic?  Usually  several  scores  are 
obtained  from  such  tests.  These  scores  may  attempt  to  evaluate  Philip’s 
success  in  adjusting  to  his  home,  the  school,  or  his  classmates.  Or  they  may 
indicate  tendencies  toward  emotional  instability,  lack  of  self-confidence, 
excessive  day-dreaming,  and  the  like. 

An  obvious  objection  to  this  type  of  test  is  that  Philip  may  not  be 
Avilling  to  answer  such  questions  truthfully.  If  he  ansAvers  the  way  he  thinks 

he  should  ansAver  them  instead  of  the  way  he  really 
RAPPORT  feels,  Ave  may  get  quite  a false  picture  of  Philip.  There 

FOR  PAPER  solution  to  this  problem.  If  we  can  gain 

AND-PENCIL  Philip’s  confidence  so  that  he  will  respond  honestly  to 

TESTS  the  questions,  we  can  get  valuable  information  from 

these  tests.  Paper-and-pencil  tests  of  personality  may  be 
used  Avith  individuals  with  Avhom  Ave  have  established  rapport  in  the  in- 
dividual interview.  We  do  not  ordinarily  have  occasion  to  use  them  with 
large  groups. 

The  best  single  device  available  for  gathering  data  on  this  aspect  of 
pupil  behavior  is  the  anecdotal  record.  All  members  of  the  faculty  should 
be  encouraged  to  study  and  to  use  this  technique.  Hoav  apparent  dis- 
crepancies in  test  or  other  data  may  be  used  to  identify  pupils  with  per- 
sonality or  adjustment  problems  is  discussed  at  more  length  in  Chapter  V. 


TYPICAL  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT  TESTS 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY  (Student  Form)  by  Hugh  M.  Bell. 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif. 

This  inventory  indicates  the  testee’s  home,  health,  social,  and  emotional 
adjustment.  Scores  in  these  areas  are  added  to  obtain  a total  score.  Con- 
tains 140  questions  which  can  be  answered  Yes,  ?,  or  Ao. 

reliability:  Corrected  odd-even  reliabilities  range  from  .80  to  .89  for 

part  scores  and  .93  for  the  total  score. 

validity:  Correlations  with  other  personality  tests  range  from  .72  to 

.90.  Statistically  significant  differences  in  scores  obtained  were  found 
between  well-adjusted  and  poorly  adjusted  groups. 

norms:  Tentative  norms  published  in  1934  are  available  for  high-school 
men  (161),  high-school  women  (190),  college  men  (171),  and  college 
women  (243).  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  number  of  cases  used  to 
establish  norms. 
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time:  Untimed.  Ordinarily  25  minutes  is  sufficient. 


cost:  Inventory,  per  package  of  25 $1.75 

Specimen  set,  each 15 


Reduction  in  price  for  quantity  orders. 

WASHBURNE  SOCIAL-ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY  (Thaspic  Edition) 
by  J.  N.  Washburne.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New 
York. 

A series  of  122  questions,  most  of  which  are  answered  by  yes  or  no 
comprise  this  inventory.  It  is  designed  to  yield  the  following  scores: 
Truthfulness,  Happiness,  Alienation,  Sympathy,  Purpose,  Impulse- Judg- 
ment, Control,  and  Wishes.  Only  one  form  of  the  test.  Suitable  for  junior 
high  school  and  above.  Available  for  hand  or  machine  scoring. 
reuabiuty:  Part  scores  range  from  .73  to  .88.  Total  adjustment  score 

.92.  Reliabilities  w’ere  computed  by  retesting  students  one  semester  after 
they  took  the  first  test. 

validity:  The  manual  reports  that  a bi-serial  coefficient  of  validity  of 

.90  was  found  by  testing  400  pairs  matched  in  age,  intelligence,  and  sex, 
but  contrasted  in  adjustment. 

norms:  Percentile  norms  for  each  sub-test  and  the  total  score  are  given 

for  junior  high  school,  high-school,  and  for  college  students. 


time:  Untimed.  Usually  30  - 50  minutes. 

cost:  Inventory,  per  package  of  25 $1.60 

Manual  for  interpreting,  each 20 

Specimen  set  (does  not  include  above  manual),  each 35 


SPECIAL  APTITUDE  TESTS 

Finally,  tests  have  been  developed  to  assist  us  in  predicting  pupils’ 
probable  success  in  specific  school  training  and  in  certain  vocational  fields. 
Aptitudes  for  clerical,  mechanical,  musical,  and  artistic  training  or  work 
have  been  showm  not  to  be  highly  related  to  general  scholastic  aptitude.  It 
has  sometimes  been  falsely  assumed  that  low  scholastic  aptitude  implied 
high  aptitude  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas.  Human  abilities  just  do  not 
operate  that  way.  If  Eddie’s  general  scholastic  ability  is  very  low,  we  cannot 
predict  from  that  fact  what  his  special  aptitudes  will  be.  There  is  a fair 
chance  that  he  has  not  exceptionally  high  aptitude  for  any  of  these  voca- 
tional fields.  But  Eddie  may  be  the  exception  even  to  this  rule.  General 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  give  us  little  or  no  helj)  in  counseling  pupils  re- 
garding their  aptitude  for  activities  which  do  not  involve  the  three  R’s. 

Aptitude  tests  for  specific  high-school  subjects  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  and  commercial  subjects.  The 
results  indicate  that  w'e  can  do  about  as  good  a job  in  counseling  by  using 
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a general  scholastic  aptitude  test,  plus  a measure  of  past  achievement  in 
closely  related  subjects,  as  by  using  aptitude  tests.  It  seems  inadvisable  to 

use  tests  of  artistic  or  musical  apitude  with  groups. 

APTITUDE  jjj  selecting  such  tests  for  individual  use,  we  need  to 

TESTS  FOR  If  j u i. 

search  lor  some  evidence  that  the  test  measures  re- 

SUBJECTS  liably  what  we  want  to  know’.  Few  tests  in  these  areas 

have  been  published  within  the  last  ten  years.  A few 

professional  organizations,  such  as  those  of  the  engineers  and  physicians, 

have  been  active  in  developing  tests  in  their  fields.  These  instruments  are 

designed  to  measure  the  student’s  ability  to  succeed  in  the  training  for 

these  professions.  They  are  generally  not  designed  for  or  available  to  high- 

school  undergraduates. 

Previously  we  noted  that  the  titles  of  tests  do  not  always  give  an 
adequate  description  of  what  a test  measures.  This  caution  is  particularly 

applicable  to  special  aptitude  tests.  Some  clerical  apti- 
TESTS  OF  - jggj^g  3j.g  excellent  predictors  of  ability  to  file  cor- 

MECHANICAL  r^ctly,  but  relatively  useless  m predicting  ability  to 

APTITUDE  succeed  in  other  activities  frequently  associated  with 

clerical  work.  Tests  of  mechanical  aptitude  are  even 
more  varied.  There  are  tests  of  mechanical  information  in  which  the  pupil 
may  be  asked  to  identify  a wide  variety  of  tools,  or  recognize  parts  of  com- 
mon mechanical  contrivances.  Some  mechanical  aptitude  tests  require  pupils 
to  look  at  drawings  of  geometric  figures  and  decide  how  they  fit  together 
to  form  a certain  pattern,  or  otherwise  demonstrate  a high  degree  of 
spatial  perception.  There  are  tests  of  mechanical  comprehension  in  which 
the  pupil  must  predict  how  one  part  of  a mechanical  device  causes  the 
specified  action  of  another  part.  Some  mechanical  aptitude  tests  measure 
how  fast  a pupil  can  put  three  dots  in  a circle,  assemble  a doorbell,  rotate 
pegs  in  a pegboard,  or  do  some  other  task  requiring  dexterity.  Since  none 
of  these  tests  correlates  very  highly  with  the  others,  we  cannot  assume 
that  any  one  of  them  tests  all  aspects  of  a pupil’s  mechanical  aptitude. 

In  many  schools  the  opportunities  for  clerical  and  mechanical  train- 
ing are  relatively  extensive.  Certainly  the  post-school  vocational  opportun- 
ities in  these  two  fields  are  large.  We  should  seriously  consider  including 
clerical  and  mechanical  aptitude  tests  in  our  local  testing  program.  They 
may  well  fill  an  important  gap  in  the  data  used  for  counseling. 


TESTS  OF 
CLERICAL  AND 
MECHANICAL 
APTITUDE 


TYPICAL  TESTS  OF  CLERICAL  APTITUDE 

MINNESOTA  VOCATIONAL  TEST  FOR  CLERICAL  WORKERS  ar- 
ranged by  D.  M.  Andrew  under  the  direction  of  D.  G.  Paterson  and  H.  W. 
Longstaff.  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18, 

N.  Y. 
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This  test  is  designed  to  measure  speed  and  accui  acy  in  checking  names  and 
numbers.  The  first  part  consists  of  200  pairs  of  numbers.  If  they  are  the 
same,  a check  mark  is  placed  on  a line  connecting  both  numbers.  If  they 
are  not  identical,  no  mark  is  made.  The  second  part  consists  of  200  pairs 
of  names  •which  are  checked  in  a similar  manner.  For  use  with  high-school 
pupils  or  adults. 

reliability:  Corrected  odd-even  reliability  is  about  .90.  Test-retest  relia- 

bility coefficients  range  from  .85  to  .91. 

validity:  Validation  data  based  on  employed  clerical  workers  and  high- 

school  commercial  students  are  reported  in  manual.  Coefficients  range  from 
about  .30  to  .65,  depending  on  group  and  criterion. 
norms:  Percentile  norms  based  on  groups  of  employed  men  and  women 

clerical  workers  are  given  in  manual.  The  manual  includes  norms  for 


grades  8 - 12. 
time:  15  minutes. 

cost:  Per  package  of  25 $1.25 

Reduction  for  quantity  orders 

Specimen  set  25 


TEST  OF  CLERICAL  COMPETENCE  by  A.  J.  Cardall  and  J.  G.  Hench. 
Science  Research  Associates,  228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  111. 
Designed  to  measure  aptitude  for  clerical  or  other  occupations  in  which 
perceptual  ability  and  ability  to  deal  with  small  details  are  important.  It 
consists  of  four  parts:  Checking  numbers,  checking  names,  verbal  classi- 
fication, and  numerical  classification.  For  use  in  grades  11  and  12,  and  with 
adults. 

reliability:  Authors  report  coefficients  of  .90  to  .98  for  part  scores  and 

.99  for  total  score  using  Kuder-Richardson  formula  for  reliability. 
validity:  Type  of  items  included  based  on  author’s  job  analysis  of 

clerical  occupations. 

NORMS : JVorms  for  employed  workers  and  for  high-school  pupils  are  avail- 


able. 

TIME : 23  minutes. 

cost:  Package  of  25  $2.55 

Specimen  set 50 


TYPICAL  TESTS  OF  MECHANICAL  AP  OTUDE 

REVISED  MINNESOTA  PAPER  FORM  BOARD  TEST  by  R.  Likert  and 
W.  Quasha.  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18, 
New  York. 

This  test  is  designed  to  measure  the  ability  to  visualize  and  manipulate 
mentally  geometric  forms.  The  authors  state:  “High  scores  on  this  test 
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are  predictive  of  (1)  ability  to  learn  mechanical  drawing  and  descriptive 
geometry;  (2)  success  in  mechanical  occupations;  and  (3)  success  in 
engineering  courses.”  Suitable  for  age  9 or  older.  Two  forms  available  fn 
either  hand-scored  or  machine-scored  editions. 

reliability:  If  only  one  form  is  given,  the  manual  reports  a reliability 

of  .85.  If  both  forms  are  given,  the  reliability  is  .92. 

validity:  This  is  the  only  paper-and-pencil  test  in  the  Minnesota  Me- 

chanical Ability  Battery  which  correlated  satisfactorily  with  a quality 
criterion  of  mechanical  ability.  This  validity  coefficient  was  found  to  be 
.52  and  when  corrected  for  attenuation  .61.  Other  evidences  of  validity  are 
reported  in  the  manual. 
norm:  Percentile  rank: 

Males  and  females  separately  for : 

Ages  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16-25,  25-60,  4th  grade,  5th  grade. 

Males  only  for: 

High-school  seniors,  high-school  graduates,  liberal  arts  col- 
lege freshmen,  and  engineering  school  students  by  year  of 
study,  printers’  apprentices,  first-year  vocational  school  stu- 
dents, and  junior  and  senior  vocational  school  students. 
time:  20  minutes. 

cost:  Hand-scored  edition,  per  package  of  25  $1.25 

Machine-scored  edition,  per  package  of  25  1.55 

Machine-scored  answer  sheets,  per  package  of  50 1.50 

Specimen  set  50 

TESTS  OF  MECHANICAL  COMPREHENSION  by  G.  K.  Bennett  and 
D.  E.  Fry.  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18, 

N.  Y. 

Designed  to  measure  the  capacity  of  an  individual  to  understand  various 
types  of  physical  relationships.  The  ability  measured  is  believed  to  be 
important  in  physics  courses,  in  many  trade  school  courses,  and  in  engi- 
neering schools.  Form  AA  is  suitable  for  high-school  and  adult  men 
with  comparable  education.  Form  BB,  more  difficult  than  Form  AA,  is 
suitable  for  male  candidates  to  engineering  schools,  engineering  students, 
and  adult  men  of  comparable  education.  Form  Wl  is  the  women’s  form  of 
the  series;  the  difficulty  is  between  that  of  AA  and  BB. 

reliability:  The  Form  AA  split-half  reliability  coefficient  corrected  for 

a group  of  9th-grade  boys  was  found  to  be  .84.  Form  BB  was  found  to  have 
a corrected  split-half  reliability  of  .80  with  a group  of  college  freshmen 
engineers.  The  corrected  split-half  reliability  of  Form  Wl  for  a group  of 
enlisted  WAVES  was  found  to  be  .77. 

validity:  Form  A A was  found  to  correlate  .5  with  average  grade  in 
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military  technical  courses.  Other  data  reported  in  manual  showing  similar 
relationships  between  scores  and  various  occupational  and  education  * 
crheria. 

norms:  Form  AA  has  norms  based  upon  high-school  students  by  grades, 

engineering  school  freshmen,  candidates  for  defense  training  courses,  and 
other  groups.  Form  BB  norms  are  based  on  engineering  school  applicants, 
engineering  school  freshmen,  and  other  groups.  Form  Wl  has  norms  for 
freshmen  and  senior  high-school  girls,  candidates  for  mechanical  courses,  * 
employees  at  light  mechanical  work,  and  WAVELS  enlisted  personnel. 


time:  No  time  limit.  Usually  takes  about  30  minutes. 

cost:  Test  booklets  (reusable) 

Single  copy $ .15 

Per  package  of  25 3.00 

Answer  sheets  (even  if  the  test  is  hand  scored,  answer  sheets 
must  be  used.) 

Per  package  of  50 1.50 

Specimen  set  for  any  one  form 30 


Reduction  in  price  of  booklets  and  answer  sheets  on  quantity 
orders. 
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Chapter  IV 


ADMINISTERING,  SCORING,  AND 
RECORDING  RESULTS  OF  TESTS 


Test  results  are  worse  than  meaningless  if  there  have  been  errors  in 
administering  and  scoring  the  tests,  or  if  there  has  been  inaccurate  record- 
ing of  results.  Scoring  and  recording  of  most  standardized  tests  are  routine 
clerical  jobs,  although  a few  tests  require  judgment  on  the  part  of  scorers. 
The  administration  of  group  tests,  however,  is  a professional  activity. 
Usually  good  teachers  can,  through  training  and  experience,  become  good 
examiners.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  since  some  excellent  teachers 
are  temperamentally  incapable  of  restricting  their  test-room  activities  with- 
in the  bounds  set  by  the  test  manual.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  teachers 
are  almost  invariably  poor  examiners. 

In  schools  which  do  not  have  separate  testing  divisions,  teachers  usual- 
ly are  the  logical  persons  to  administer  group  tests.  Other  members  of  the 

staff  may  assist.  Not  all  teachers  should  be  included, 
SELECT  but  teachers  can  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  school’s 

EXAMINERS  examiners.  Ordinarily,  the  counselor,  by  reason  of 

CAREFULLY  special  training,  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  adminis- 

ter tests  to  individuals.  Sometimes,  however,  we  must 
consider  the  possibility  that  some  other  member  of  the  staff  may  be  able 
to  do  a better  job  than  the  counselor  of  administering  a particular  type  of 
test  to  a certain  pupil.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  counselor  has 
already  failed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  rapport  with  the  pupil. 

There  are  several  suggestions  to  assist  examiners  to  do  a good  job. 
If  more  than  thirty  pupils  are  being  tested  under  tlie  supervision  of  one 
examiner,  proctors  should  be  provided  to  assist  in  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  test  materials.  In  the  lower  elementary  grades,  proctors  may 
be  needed  if  more  than  ten  pupils  are  being  tested  in  a group.  These  as- 
sistants may  be  teachers  or  older  pupils. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  testing  program  should  meet  with  the 
examiners  and  proctors  to  study  the  test  as  w'ell  as  the  test  manual.  They 
should  discuss  the  exact  procedure  to  be  followed  and  the  problems  or 
questions  which  are  likely  to  arise.  Examiners  will  profit  by  taking  the 
test  themselves.  By  so  doing,  they  frequently  become  aware  of  difficulties 
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due  to  unusual  positions  of  pages,  typographical  layout,  or  the  method  of 
indicating  responses. 

The  following  suggestions  have  been  found  helpful: 

1.  Provide  examiners  with  written  instructions  supplementing  and 

clarifying  the  test  manual. 

2.  Prepare  written  instructions  for  all  pupils  if  testing 
program  necessitates  major  changes  in  the  daily 
schedule.  If  testing  is  to  be  done  during  regular  class 
periods  wdth  no  major  interruption  of  the  daily 
schedule,  no  advance  notice  need  be  given  pupils. 

3.  Avoid  using  pupil’s  free  time  or  study  time  for  testing. 

4.  Plan  with  administration  so  that  administrative  interruptions, 
e.  g.,  fire  drill,  will  not  occur. 

5.  Avoid  testing  immediately  after  unusual  physical  exertion. 

6.  Schedule  rest  periods  or  recesses  if  several  tests  of  considerable 
length  are  planned. 

7.  Test  all  groups  at  the  same  time,  if  several  different  groups  are 
to  take  the  same  form  of  an  achievement  or  aptitude  test.  This  rule 
may  be  ignored  with  interest  and  personalit)  tests. 

8.  Have  all  absentees  take  tests  missed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

9.  Provide  adequate  working  surface  for  easy  manipulation  of  all 
test  materials.  Plain  seats  without  desk  arms  are  unsatisfactory. 
Individual  desks  are  better  than  large  tables  or  desk  armchairs. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  PLANNING 
TESTING 
PROGRAM 


Good  examiners  will  think  of  many  preparations  they  can  make  in 
advance  of  testing.  Everything  they  can  do  to  assist  their  pupils  to  do  well 
on  the  tests  without  violating  the  directions  and  intentions  of  the  test 
manual  will  make  their  task  easier.  Some  ways  in  which  examiners  can 
help  make  taking  the  test  a more  satisfying  expeiience  for  their  pupils  are: 

1.  Be  particularly  careful  that  the  physical  aspects  of  the  testing  room 
are  good.  Lighting,  ventilation,  heating,  and  freedom  from  unnecessary 
crowding  are  important. 

2.  If  classes  normally  change  during  testing  period, 
advise  pupils  in  introductory  statement  to  ignore  the 
signal. 

3.  Have  a supply  of  extra  test  materials,  e.  g.,  pencils,  erasers,  and 
scratch  paper  if  needed. 

4.  Put  a sign  on  the  outside  of  the  test  room  door  to  prevent  un- 
necessary interruptions. 

5.  Use  alternate  seating,  adequate  proctoring,  or  other  devices  to 
encourage  self-reliance  during  the  testing,  rather  than  warn  against 
cheating. 


TIPS  FOR 
EXAMINERS 


Ik. 
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6.  Supplement  oral  instructions  with  blackboard  illustrations  for 
filling  out  basic  data  and  other  explanations  allowed  in  the  test  manual. 

7.  Make  sure  pupils  remove  all  extraneous  books,  clothing,  etc., 
from  the  working  surface. 

8.  Avoid  arousing  undue  emotional  tension  by  your  own  attitude 
or  actions.  Be  matter-of-fact;  the  test  is  neither  a crisis  nor  a lark. 

9.  Follow  directions  exactly,  but  don’t  be  rigid  and  stilted  in  doing 
so.  You  can  attain  this  goal  by  being  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  manual. 

10.  Make  notes  of  individual  atypical  behavior  during  test.  Anecdotal 
records  of  a pupil’s  behavior  during  a test  are  very  important  in 
interpreting  his  score.  Observe  also  any  significant  reaction  of  a 
group  or  of  the  whole  class  for  the  same  reason. 

11.  Collect  test  materials  promptly  and  completely. 

MAKE  PLANS  FOR  SCORING 

If  we  have  done  a high-grade  professional  job  in  administering  our 
tests,  we  should  not  waste  our  efforts  by  a careless  clerical  job  of  scoring 
and  recording  the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  many  tests  have  been  adapted 
for  scoring  by  means  of  a test-scoring  machine.  This  machine  is  not  sold, 
but  is  distributed  on  a rental  basis. 

Since  many  small  schools  would  need  the  services  of  such  a machine 
only  a few  hours  a year,  even  rental  is  out  of  the  question  for  one  school 
alone.  Several  small  schools  in  a county  or  school  district  might  be  able 
to  coordinate  their  testing  programs  so  that  the  cooperative  rental  of  a 
test-scoring  machine  would  be  economically  feasible.  Many  colleges  have 
installed  test-scoring  machines  and  will  score  tests  for  schools  at  relatively 
small  cost.  Some  publishers  who  sell  tests  adapted  for  machine  scoring  also 
are  equipped  to  score  tests.  There  are  several  agencies,  such  as  the  Edu- 
cational Records  Bureau,  which  include  scoring  among  the  other  services 
they  offer  subscribers.  Thus  there  are  several  possibilities  to  investigate 
in  deciding  how  to  have  the  test  scored. 

It  may  be  that  none  of  the  suggestions  for  the  machine  scoring  are 
feasible  for  a particular  school.  And  it  may  be  impossible  to  hire  adult 
clerks.  If  so,  scoring  will  have  to  be  done  either  by  members  of  the  school 
staff  or  by  pupil  clerks. 

Clerical  abilities  of  teachers  are  varied.  The  best  examiner  may  be  the 

poorest  scorer.  In  general,  the  routine  process  of  scor- 
SCORING  jj^g  objective  tests  has  in  itself  little  value  for  teachers. 

CHECKEID  ^ chore  to  be  done  promptly  and  accurately.  If 

teachers  are  utilized  for  the  job,  the  school  administra- 
tion can  make  appropriate  arrangements  to  minimize  their  working  time 
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in  scoring  the  tests.  At  least  one  member  of  the  staff,  preferably  the 
counselor,  should  rescore  the  first  few  papers  of  each  teacher  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  is  systematically  scoring  incorrectly.  An  independent 
rescoring  of  every  fifth  answer  sheet  is  essential  to  control  the  accuracy 
of  results.  If  this  audit  reveals  any  one  scorer  to  be  consistently  inaccurate, 
all  papers  scored  by  this  person  should  be  rescored. 

Neatness  and  uniformity  in  checking  responses  and  recording  scores 
prevent  errors  and  assist  the  auditor.  All  computations,  particularly  the 
addition  of  part  scores  as  well  as  those  involved  in  the  scoring  formula 
and  in  converting  raw  scores  to  norms,  are  sources  of  gross  errors.  They 
should  be  rechecked  for  each  paper.  This  type  of  checking  is  especially 
valuable  if  the  teacher  scores  the  papers  of  pupils  in  his  own  classes.  He 
is  concerned  only  with  the  final  results  obtained.  When  he  runs  across 
scores  which  seem  to  him  to  be  out  of  line  with  his  knowledge  of  a pupil, 
he  can  immediately  rescore  the  test.  Even  if  he  finds  the  paper  scored 
correctly,  he  has  focused  his  attention  on  an  individual  whose  performance 
needs  careful  analysis.  He  and  the  counselor  may  profitably  study  all  the 
relevant  data  in  the  pupil’s  record  in  the  light  of  this  discrepancy  between 
test  performance  and  the  teacher’s  judgment.  01  course,  these  discrepancies 
are  regular  causes  of  conferences  between  counselor  and  teacher  regardless 
of  the  teacher’s  having  scored  his  own  pupil’s  tests. 


PUPILS  MAY 
ASSIST  IN 
SCORING 


Pupil  clerks,  too,  can  assist  in  scoring.  Most  of  the  practices  suggested 
for  teachers  apply  also  when  pupils  aid  in  scoring.  They  must  be  mature 

individuals  with  interest,  and  preferably  some  train- 
ing, in  clerical  work.  The  exploitation  of  pupils  is  not 
encouraged.  If,  however,  the  school  and  the  pupils 
mutually  accept  a school  work-experience  program, 
test  scoring  is  as  defensible  as  other  routine  clerical  tasks. 

Some  device  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  testee  from  the  pupil 
scorers  may  be  desired.  A simple  way  to  do  tliis  is  to  prepare  in  advance 
a numbered  slip  for  each  pupil.  At  the  beginning  of  the  testing  period, 
these  slips  are  distributed.  The  pupils  are  instructed  to  write  their  num- 
bers on  their  answer  sheets  instead  of  their  names,  and  to  write  their 
names  on  the  numbered  slips.  The  slips  are  collected  so  that  a roster  can 
be  made  listing  each  pupil’s  name  along  with  his  testing  number.  Without 
tlie  roster,  the  pupil  clerk  will  not  be  able  to  identify  readily  the  individual 
whose  paper  he  is  scoring. 


A RECORD  OF  TEST  SCORES  IS  ESSENTIAL 

The  recording  of  test  results  in  the  cumulative  record  is  also,  in  the 
main,  a routine  clerical  task.  What  should  be  recorded?  Four  items  are 
obviously  essential: 
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1.  Complete  title  of  test  and  the  form  used, 

2.  Date  administered. 

3.  Type  of  norms  recorded,  which  must  include: 

a.  Kind  of  statistic,  e.  g.,  percentile  or  standardized  score. 

b.  Base  population,  e.  g.,  local  or  national. 

4.  Raw  scores  and  norm  scores. 

The  first  three  items  can  be  recorded  by  any  competent  clerical  help 
available.  Discretion  is  needed,  however,  in  selecting  personnel  for  re- 
cording the  raw  and  norm  scores. 

Most  of  this  information  will  have  to  be  entered  in  abbreviated  form 
on  each  cumulative  record.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  find  it  valuable  to 
maintain  a separate  file  describing  in  considerable  detail  the  test  used, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  administered,  the  meaning  of  the  norms 
recorded,  analyses  of  group  results,  the  raw  score  data,  who  administered 
and  scored  the  test,  and  who  recorded  the  results. 

It  is  frequently  wise  to  record  several  norms  based  on  different 
groups.  Eileen’s  standing  on  a scholastic  aptitude  test  in  relation  to  the 

other  members  of  the  senior  class  is  useful  in  counsel- 
ing her  with  regard  to  her  present  achievement.  But 
her  standing  in  relation  to  a large  group  of  college 
freshman  is  more  pertinent  when  going  to  college  next 
year  is  discussed.  Even  though  local  norms  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  in  many  counseling  situations,  national  norms  should 
also  be  entered  on  the  cumulative  record.  This  practice  enables  us  to  make 
more  accurate  judgments  about  Eileen’s  probable  success  in  various  activi- 
ties outside  the  local  situation.  It  will  also  help  the  counselor  at  another 
school  to  which  Eileen  may  transfer. 

Many  counselors  have  found  that  if  they  have  a large  number  of  test 
results  recorded  on  a pupil’s  cumulative  record,  they  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  organizing  these  data  in  their  minds.  Significant  relationships 
are  confused  by  the  presence  of  data  which  are  relatively  unimportant  for 
the  solution  of  a particular  problem.  The  view  of  the  forest  is  obscured  by 
the  trees.  Test  scores  are  sometimes  recorded  in  the  form  of  a statistical 
table  on  the  cumulative  record.  Such  a presentation  is  difficult  for  many 
counselors  and  teachers  to  interpret. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  cumulative  records  sometimes  provide 
space  for  entering  the  data  in  graphic  form.  Some  schools  have  prepared 

special  forms,  tailored  to  their  own  testing  programs, 
which  are  mimeographed  so  that  each  pupil’s  graphic 
testing  record  can  be  kept  with  his  cumulative  record. 
The  individual  profile  charts  which  many  publishers 
provide  with  batteries  of  tests  from  which  several  different  scores  are 
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obtained  are  suggestive  of  the  form  which  such  records  may  take.  Regard- 
ess  of  the  exact  form  adopted,  tire  record  should  provide  for  the  accumu- 
ation  of  test  data  throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  general  testing 
orogram. 

Some  non-test  objective  data,  such  as  age,  visual  acuity,  height,  weight, 
aumher  of  siblings,  and  the  like,  can  be  converted  to  norm  scores  and  also 
entered  on  the  graphic  record.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  cluttering 
the  chart  with  information.  The  main  purpose  of  the  cumulative  profile  4 
is  to  reveal  quickly  the  high  and  low  points,  significant  trends,  and  rela- 
tionships. If  we  attempt  to  plot  too  many  data,  these  major  issues  will  be 
obscured. 

There  are  several  cautions  to  be  remembered  before  a decision  is 
made  on  the  use  of  a graphic  testing  record.  For  many  schools,  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  additional  clerical  work  involved  in  plotting  the  4 

norm  scores  and  accurately  drawing  the  graphs.  We  shall  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  advantages  in  case  of  interpretation  are  worth  the 
extra  effort  involved  in  the  construction  of  cumulative  profiles.  And  we 
shall  need  to  recall  everything  said  about  the  comparability  of  norms. 
Since  the  graphic  record  reveals  at  a glance  the  high  and  low  points  in 
Frank’s  testing  record,  it  is  doubly  important  that  these  points  are  not  ^ 
high  and  low,  respectively,  simply  because  his  performance  has  been  com- 
pared with  groups  to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Finally,  we  shall  need  to 
remember  that  important  clues  to  the  solution  of  many  counseling  prob- 
lems are  found  among  the  non-test  data  in  the  cumulative  record.  The 
ease  with  which  graphic  test  records  may  be  interpreted  should  not  lead  us 
to  neglect  other  available  information. 
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^ Chapter  V 

USING  TEST  RESULTS 

► 

Our  most  important  concern  in  modern  education  is  for  the  individual 
pupil.  We  are  concerned  here  with  the  use  of  test  results  for  his  benefit. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  test  scores  are  not  absolute 
SCORES  ARE  numbers  which  represent  a given  amount,  but,  rather, 
RELATIVE — they  are  numbers  which  indicate  a relative  condition. 

^ NOT  ABSOLUTE  por  example,  consider  a pupil  with  a high  score  on  a 

, scholastic  aptitude  test.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  has 

86  percent  of  a perfect  ability  to  learn.  WTien  we  say  he  ranks  at  the  86 
percentile,  we  mean  that  he  equals  or  exceeds  86  percent  of  the  pupils 
included  in  the  standardization  group.  This  concept  of  the  relativity  of 
scores  is  basic  to  the  rest  of  this  chapter. 

Now  if  scores  are  indicators  of  relative  position  or  condition,  our  com- 
^ parisons  must  all  be  relative.  Does  this  mean  that  test  scores  are  not  exact? 
Does  it  mean  that  we  have  to  lose  our  faith  in  the  test  results?  Not  at  all. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  about  the  analysis  of  our 
test  results.  For  example,  a score  of  43  does  not  mean  the  same  for  all 
pupils  making  that  score.  A boy  of  twelve  may  have  much  greater  ability 
than  one  of  sixteen,  yet  they  obtain  the  same  score  on  a test.  The  same 
^ number  represents  two  different  conditions.  To  get  an  estimate  of  the  true 
meaning  of  test  scores  we  translate  them  into  percentiles  or  some  other 
standardized  score.  These  translated  scores  or  norms  indicate  the  relative 
position  of  pupils  within  the  group  with  which  they  are  compared.  In  the 
case  cited,  the  boy  of  twelve  might  have  a high  percentile  rank  when  com- 
i pared  to  other  twelve-year-old  boys,  and  the  boy  of  sixteen  a low  percentile 

>•  rank.  Of  what  value  is  the  relative  position  of  individuals?  Can  we  make 
^ statements  about  individuals  that  will  be  of  value?  The  answer  is  yes — 

If: 

Yes — If  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  our  test  is  reliable  and  we 
will  get  essentially  the  same  results  each  time  w’e  give  the  test. 

Yes — If  we  have  evidence  that  the  test  measures  what  we  think  it 
*■  measures. 

^ Yes — If  the  individual  concerned  is  compared  with  a group  to  which 

he  belongs. 

^ If  these  conditions  are  met,  then  the  test  can  be  used  successfully  in 

helping  individuals. 
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COUNSELORS 
MUST  DIAGNOSE 
PUPIL 
PROBLEMS 


When  we  went  to  see  the  doctor  last  time,  what  information  did  we 
take  along?  Probably  we  were  ready  to  tell  him  about  the  aches  and  pains 

that  we  were  having.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  tell  him  the  cause  of  our  ill  health.  We  may 
have  had  a theory  about  the  cause,  but  we  went  to 
the  doctor  to  get  help.  Before  he  could  help  us,  he 
made  a diagnosis.  He  set  up,  in  his  mind  at  least,  a 
tentative  working  hypothesis.  On  the  basis  of  this  hypothesis  or  diagnosis, 
he  began  his  treatment. 

Most  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  pupils.  Sometimes 
pupils  come  to  us  with  an  accurate  statement  of  the  cause  of  their  problems. 
Usualfy  they  are  able  to  offer  little  more  than  a list  of  symptoms.  They 
want  help  in  finding  out  what  causes  these  symptoms.  Many  times  the 
counselor  will  need  additional  information.  The  doctor  gets  additional 
information  by  the  use  of  questions,  by  observation,  or  from  the  results 
of  clinical  or  laboratory  tests.  The  counselor  uses  these  techniques,  too. 
He  uses  them  to  get  a picture  of  the  child.  He  uses  them  as  a basis  for 
making  his  diagnosis.  When  the  diagnosis  is  made,  he  is  ready  to  assist 
the  pupil  with  his  problem. 

\^^e  have  then  these  two  points : 

1.  Scores  are  indicative  of  relative  position  or  condition;  they  are 
not  absolute  amounts. 

2.  Counselors  must  make  judgments  if  they  are  to  assist  pupils  with 
their  problems. 


FOUR  METHODS  OF  IDENTIFYING  PUPIL  PROBLEMS  ^ 

How,  then,  can  we  help  pupils  to  discover  problems?  One  way  is  to 
use  a scattergram.  Darley  uses  the  term  “scatter-diagram”  and  the  Ger- 

manes  “quintile  classification”  to  describe  somewhat 
the  similar  techniques.  Exact  references  to  these  discus- 

SCATTERGRAM  sions  are  shown  in  Appendix  A.  For  example,  let  us 

take  the  average  of  all  marks  made  in  the  eighth  grade  ^ 
by  each  pupil  now  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  of  Burchran  Community 
School.  There  are  39  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade.  Scores  on  the  Henmon- 
Nelson  Mental  Ability  Test,  H.  S.  Examination  given  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  in  the  eighth  grade  are  also  available. 

The  marks  were  added  together  on  the  following  plan:  4 for  A,  3 for 
B,  2 for  C,  1 for  D,  and  0 for  E or  F and  divided  by  the  total  number  of  4 
marks.  This  process  gave  the  average  mark  for  all  subjects  combined,  shown 
in  column  2 of  Table  1. 

The  raw  scores  on  the  test  have  been  converted  to  percentile  ranks. 

For  all  practical  purposes  raw  scores  can  be  used  instead  of  percentile 
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TABLE  1 


Presentation  of  Data  from  Burchran  Community  School  to  Illustrate  Methods 

OF  Identifying  Pupil  Problems. 


1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Pupil  number  and 
name  (Given  only 
for  those  discussed 
in  this  section) 

Average 
of  all 
8th-grade 
marks 

Score  on 
Henmon- 
Nelson 
Test  of 
Mental 
Ability, 
H.  S. 
Examina- 
tion 

Percentile 
rank  on 
mental 
ability 
test — 8 th- 
grade  norms 
for  Burchran 
Community 
^hool 

Rank  in 
class  base<i 
on  average 
marks  shown 
in  Column  2 

Hank  in 
class 
based  on 
mental 
ability 
test 
scores 
shown  in 
Column  3 

Difference 
between 
average 
mark  and 
mental 
ability 
ranks 
(Column  6 
minus 
Column  5) 

1. 

.Edna . . , 

3.0 

45 

75 

7 

10 

+ 3 

2. 

2.4 

36 

47 

15.5 

24 

+ 8.5 

3. 

2.0 

25 

14 

26 

34 

+ 8 

4. 

2.2 

21 

7 

21 

36 

+ 15 

5. 

1.9 

33 

35 

28.5 

26 

- 2.5 

6. 

1.4 

17 

4 

35.5 

38 

-f  2.5 

7. 

2.4 

31 

29 

15.5 

27 

+ 11.5 

8. 

.Herman. 

2.0 

53 

92 

26 

4 

-22 

9. 

2.2 

26 

16 

21 

32.5 

-fll.5 

10. 

.James  . . 

3.5 

61 

98 

3 

1 

— 2 

11. 

1.6 

37 

50 

33 

20 

-13 

12. 

. Paul .... 

2.4 

30 

8 

15.5 

37 

+21.5 

13. 

.Maggie  . 

1.4 

41 

64 

35.5 

16 

-19.5 

14. 

2.1 

22 

26 

23.5 

29 

+ 5.5 

15. 

3.1 

44 

73 

6 

11.5 

+ 5.5 

16. 

. Perry . . . 

2.8 

26 

16 

9 

32.5 

+23.5 

17. 

2.3 

30 

26 

18.5 

29 

+ 10.5 

18. 

1.7 

24 

12 

32 

35 

+ 3 

19. 

2.6 

48 

84 

11.5 

8 

- 3.5 

20. 

. Irene  . . . 

3.4 

57 

97 

4 

2 

- 2 

21. 

2.6 

35 

43 

11.5 

22.5 

+11 

22. 

.Jacob. . . 

1.5 

46 

79 

34 

9 

-25 

23. 

2.1 

43 

70 

23.5 

13 

-10.5 

24. 

2.7 

37 

50 

10 

20 

+10 

25. 

.Fred  . . . 

3.7 

56 

96 

1 

3 

+ 2 

26. 

2.3 

37 

50 

18.5 

20 

+ 1.5 

27. 

. Wilma . . 

2.9 

30 

26 

8 

29 

+21 

28. 

2.0 

34 

39 

26 

25 

- 1 

29. 

.Joel  .... 

3.6 

51 

90 

2 

5 

+ 3 

30. 

1.0 

16 

3 

38 

39 

+ 1 

31. 

Joe 

1.3 

49 

86 

37 

7 

-30 

32. 

9 9 

38 

53 

21 

17.5 

- 2.5 

33. 

Art 

0.9 

42 

67 

39 

14.5 

-24.5 

34. 

2.5 

42 

67 

13 

14.5 

+ 1.5 

35. 

1.9 

38 

53 

28.5 

17.5 

-11 

36. 

1.8 

35 

43 

30.5 

22.5 

- 8 

37. 

3.3 

50 

88 

5 

6 

+ 1 

38. 

2.4 

44 

73 

15.5 

11.5 

- 4 

39. 

1.8 

00 

*:o 

20 

30.5 

31 

+ *5 

Total 

88.9 

Average 

2.28 
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ranks  in  the  preparation  of  a scattergram.  The  percentile  ranks  are  based 
on  several  years’  testing  of  eighth-grade  pupils  in  Burchran  Community 
School.  These  data  are  recorded  in  columns  and  4,  respectively,  of 
Table  1. 

To  get  some  indication  of  the  relative  value  of  the  marks,  we  like 
to  know  the  average  mark  or,  in  the  language  of  the  statistician,  the  mean. 
We  add  all  the  marks  and  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of  pupils.  From 
Table  1 we  add  the  figures  shown  in  column  2 and  get  a total  of  88.9.  This, 
divided  by  39  pupils,  gives  2.28  which  is  the  average  mark  for  the  pupils 
under  consideration.  We  cannot  do  the  same  thing  with  the  percentile  ranks 
because  percentiles  are  not  equal  units  throughout  the  range.  Therefore, 
we  take  the  point  which  separates  the  upper  half  from  the  lower  half.  This 
point  is  known  as  the  median.  In  this  illustration,  the  percentile  rank  of 
the  twentieth  person  divides  the  group  into  halv<is.  Simply  by  crossing  out 
the  19  lowest  scores  in  column  4 of  Table  1,  we  find  the  median  percentile 

rank  to  be  50. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  scattergram.  The  avf;rage  marks  and  percentile 
ranks  from  Table  1 are  portrayed  graphically  on  the  scattergram.  Consider 


SCATTERGRAM  OF  NINTH  GRADE  PUPILS* 


10  20  30  ^0  50  60  TO  80  90  '00 

PERCENTIIE  RANK  ON  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST 


•Based  on  data  shown  in  Table  1.  Names  shown  for  pnpas  discussed  in  text.  Other  pupils  identified  by 
cumber. 

the  data  given  for  the  first  pupil,  Edna.  She  ranks  at  the  seventy-fifth 
percentile  on  the  Henmon-Nelson  test.  The  percentile  ranks  are  graphed 
according  to  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  scattergram.  On  this  scale  we 
move  from  left  to  right  until  we  come  to  75  (between  70  and  80) . This  is 
her  position  on  the  percentile  scale.  Her  marks  averaged  3.0.  Marks  are 
graphed  according  to  the  scale  at  the  left  of  the  graph.  Thus  we  follow  an 
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imaginary  perpendicular  line  at  75  from  top  to  bottom  until  this  line 
intersects  with  an  imaginary  horizontal  line  coming  from  3.0.  Where  the 
two  lines  intersect,  a dot  is  placed.  This  point  represents  the  average  mark 
and  percentile  rank  of  Edna.  In  like  manner  the  scores  of  the  other  pupils 
are  recorded  on  the  scattergram. 

After  the  scores  and  marks  for  each  pupil  have  been  recorded  on  the 
scattergram,  we  draw  a line  across  the  scattergram  at  2.28.  This  indicates 
the  average  mark  earned  by  all  pupils.  All  pupils  above  this  line  have 
marks  above  average;  pupils  beloAv  the  line  have  marks  below  average. 
Next  we  draw  a perpendicular  line  at  50,  the  median  percentile  rank.  All 
pupils  to  the  left  have  scores  in  the  lower  half  of  the  group,  whereas  pupils 
to  the  right  have  scores  in  the  upper  half. 

We  consider  both  of  these  lines  at  the  same  time.  They  divide  the 
scattergram  into  four  sections  or  quadrants.  The  pupils  in  each  of  these 
quadrants  can  be  described  as  a group.  The  description  for  the  upper 
right  quadrant  is  above  average  in  ability  and  above  average  in  marks. 
The  lower  left  quarter  can  be  described  as  below  average  in  ability  and 
below  average  in  marks. 

The  pupils  in  the  upper  left  quadrant  can  be  described  as  below 
average  in  ability,  but  above  average  in  marks.  The  lower  right  section 
contains  those  pupils  above  average  in  ability  and  below  average  in  marks. 

Thus  we  have  four  general  types  of  persons  which  make  up  the 
scattergram,  those  with : 

1.  Low  ability  and  low  marks. 

2.  High  ability  and  high  marks. 

3.  Low  ability  and  marks  higher  than  expected  (the  overachievers) . 

4.  High  ability  and  marks  lower  than  expected  (the  underachievers) . 
The  scattergram,  therefore,  makes  it  easy  to  identify  each  of  these  types  of 
pupils. 

There  are  certain  limitations  in  this  technique.  Germane  and  Germane 
discuss  the  following  in  their  book. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  measure  of  ability  to  learn. 

2.  Teachers’  marks  are  frequently  not  reliable  or  valid  measures 
of  achievement. 

3.  Achievement  tests,  standardized  or  teacher-made,  may  not  be  an 
accurate  measure  of  achievement. 

4.  High  ability  pupils  can  make  a high  score  on  a subject-matter 
test  by  cramming.  Little  real  learning  takes  place  although  the  scatter- 
gram would  place  them  in  the  upper  right  quadrant. 

•9 

5.  The  scattergram  tends  to  focus  attention  on  scholastic  achjevement. 


it 
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If  the  school  is  too  subject-matter-centered,  the  scattergram  might 
motivate  a drive  for  increased  memorization.  Some  teachers  might 
use  it  exclusively  as  a device  for  prodding  tlie  underachiever.* 

The  cumulative  record  of  the  individual  pupil  frequently  contains  a 
profile  or  chart.  On  a test  of  scholastic  aptitude  Gerald  ranked  at  the 

seventy-eighth  percentile  of  sixth-grade  norms.  On  a 
test  test  of  general  achievement,  he  ranked  at  the  twenty- 

PROFILE  fifth  percentile  on  sixth-grade  norms.  Obviously,  we  " 

could  reach  no  other  conclusion  but  that  Gerald  was 
underachieving.  A rank  in  the  highest  quarter  on  ability  as  opposed  to  a 
rank  in  the  lowest  quarter  on  achievement  is  a certain  indication  of 
underachievement  if  other  factors  such  as  test  reliability  and  validity  are 
satisfactory.  If  we  took  Gerald’s  score  and  plotted  it  on  the  scattergram, 
it  would  fall  in  the  lower  right  quadrant.  Although  we  have  compared  him 
against  a whole  group,  we  are  basing  the  comparison  on  the  discrepancy 
between  his  scores. 

A third  method  of  classifying  or  identifying  the  pupils  who  fall  in 
each  of  the  four  categories  is  to  compare  ranks.  For  example,  let  us  use 

the  list  of  pupils  in  Table  1.  Fred  has  the  highest 
COMPARATIVE  grades  in  the  class  so  we  put  a 1 after  his  name.  Joel  ^ 
RANK  IN  GROUP  has  the  second  highest  grades  so  a 2 is  placed  after  his 

name  as  shown  in  column  5 of  Table  1.  On  the  scholastic 
aptitude  test  James  has  the  highest  percentile  rank,  so  a J is  placed  after 
his  name  in  column  6.  Irene  has  the  second  highest  percentile  rank  so  a 2 
is  placed  after  her  name  in  the  same  column.  When  the  column  5 is  sub- 
tracted from  column  6,  we  obtain  the  figures  as  shown  in  column  7.  Those  ^ 
with  a minus  sign  indicate  that  ability  is  greater  than  achievement  or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  our  old  friends,  the  underachievers.  Those  with  large 
discrepancies  are  the  more  pronounced  cases;  certainly  minor  deviations 
in  either  direction  are  not  significant. 

For  a number  of  years  it  was  common  practice  for  schools,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  level,  to  compute  Accomplishment  Quotients.  These  were  < 

simply  the  Educational  Age  divided  by  the  Mental  Age. 
ACCOMPLISH-  The  resulting  quotient  was  interpreted  in  much  the 
MENT  same  manner  as  an  I.  Q.  A score  of  100  meant  that 

QUOTIENTS  tfie  pupil  was  achieving  at  the  level  expected;  120 

meant  he  was  overachieving;  and  80  or  below,  he  was 
underachieving.  These  quotients  have  fallen  into  general  disuse  because 
the  Educational  Age  and  Mental  Age  were  seldom  based  on  the  same  sample. 
Consequently,  the  A.  Q.  had  little  real  meaning.  This  same  criticism  applies 

iC.  E.  and  E.  G.  Germane,  Personnel  Work  in  Hi^'h  School  (New  York:  Silver 
Burdett  Ci^  1941),  pp.  110-14. 
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^ to  methods  just  described  unless  local  norms  are  used.  In  addition,  the 
work  involved  in  the  computation  of  A.  Q.  was  found  to  be  disproportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained. 

! Thus  the  four  following  methods  of  relating  pupils’  achievement  to 

ability  have  been  discussed:  (1)  scattergrams ; (2)  profiles;  (3)  compara- 
' tive  ranks;  (4)  Accomplishment  Quotients.  Since  these  methods  have 

certain  basic  assumptions  in  common,  they  are  noted  here. 

! First,  the  measure  of  achievement  is  assumed  to  be  reliable  (con- 

sistent) and  valid.  As  a matter  of  fact,  measures  of  achievement  are  not 
perfectly  reliable  nor  always  valid.  Consequently,  we  must  expect  some 
error.  It  can  be  expected,  for  example,  that  Joel’s  raw  score  on  an  achieve- 
ment test  may  vary  5 or  10  points.  In  constructing  a scattergram,  this 
might  well  put  Joel  in  the  underachievement  group  when  actually  he  should 
be  in  the  normal  group.  The  same  kind  of  an  error  can  occur  because  the 
test  does  not  measure  achievement  only.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  100 
percent  valid.  A test  in  chemistry  may  require  considerable  reading 
ability  so  that  poor  readers  make  poor  scores,  not  because  they  do  not 
1 know  chemistry,  but  because  they  cannot  read  fast  enough  to  get  the  prob- 

lems done  in  the  time  allotted.  In  such  a case,  classifying  the  pupil  as  an 
^ underachiever  in  chemistry  is  inaccurate.  These  two  sources  of  error  must 

be  considered  constantly  when  it  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  scatter- 
grams. 

Measures  of  ability  are  affected  by  the  same  source  of  error  as 
I measures  of  achievement.  Thus  we  have  to  consider  both  our  measures  as 

' approximates  rather  than  absolutes.  One  way  to  think  of  it  is  to  consider 

► the  dot  on  the  scattergram  as  the  center  of  a circle.  The  lower  the  reliability 

and  validity  of  either  the  measure  of  ability  or  achievement,  the  larger 
the  circle.  Somewhere  within  the  circle  lies  the  true  score,  but  the  circle 
may  be  so  large  that  it  covers  half  the  scattergram.  With  even  the  best  of 
I tests,  the  circle  has  a diameter  so  great  that  we  can  hardly  trust  the 

j identification  of  students  that  fall  near  the  boundary  lines  of  our  quadrants, 

j Ik  Another  basic  concept  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a score  lower  than  the 

true  score  than  it  is  to  get  one  higher.  Frank  can  actually  spell  80  percent 
of  the  sixth-grade  words.  He  takes  a spelling  test  from  a teacher  whose 
pronunciation  is  indistinct;  he  rates  76  percent  on  the  test.  There  are  num- 
erous other  reasons  for  Frank’s  getting  a lower  score  than  he  deserves. 
Rarely  will  he  take  a spelling  test  and  be  able  to  spell  86  percent  of  the 
words.  Consequently,  we  can  usually  be  on  safe  ground  if  we  interpret 
I scores  as  a slight  underestimate  of  achievement. 

Still  another  basic  concept  is  that  both  extremely  high  or  extremely  low 
i scores  in  any  test  are  rare,  and  pupils  who  get  such  unusual  scores  in 

one  test  are  likely  to  get  scores  closer  to  the  average  on  a second  test  of  a 
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similar  nature.  If  Wendell  makes  an  extremely  high  score  on  a scholastic 
aptitude  test,  we  might  expect  him  to  make  an  exceptional  score  on  an 
achievement  test.  The  odds  are  that  his  score  on  the  latter  will  be  above 
average,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  second  score  will  not  be  as  high 
as  the  first.  In  fact,  had  he  taken  another  scholastic  test,  the  chances  of 
his  bettering  or  even  matching  his  first  rare  performance  are  not  nearly 
as  good  as  are  his  chances  of  getting  a lower  score.  We  must  remember 
this  when  we  try  to  explain  the  discrepancies  between  exceptional  ability 
and  achievement.  'VtTcn  one  score  is  extremely  high  or  low,  the  tendency 
for  a second  score  is  to  be  nearer  the  mean. 


CHECK 

MEASURES  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
AND  APTITUDE 


USING  THE  SCATTERGR.4M 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  pupils  in  the  upper  left  quarter.  The  majority  of 
scores  falling  in  this  category  are  those  of  pupils  whom  we  call  over- 
achievers. They  are  apparently  achieving  at  a higher 
level  than  is  expected  for  their  ability.  We  can  be 
reasonably  certain  that,  if  we  actually  have  an  over- 
achiever,  we  can  explain  his  behavior  in  terms  of  ex- 
cessive motivation  or  excellence  of  study  habits.  First, 
however,  we  must  check  to  be  certain  that  a reading  deficiency  did  not 
bring  down  his  mark  on  a timed  scholastic  aptitude  test  so  that  the  low 
score  makes  him  look  like  an  overachiever.  Olher  errors  in  testing  can 
occur,  such  as  the  tendency  for  an  extreme  score  to  be  paired  with  a score 
not  so  extreme.  If  we  are  reasonably  certain  that  our  measures  of  ability 
and  achievement  are  accurate,  then  ice  can  begin  the  process  of  determining 
the  cause  of  the  discrepancy. 

A special  word  of  caution : If  teachers’  marks  are  used  as  the  measure 
of  achievement,  they  may  be  biased.  Wilma  is  an  attractive  girl  and  quiet 
in  class.  She  hands  her  work  in  on  time  and  never  has  caused  a disciplinary 
problem  in  class.  She,  from  the  teacher’s  angle,  is  a nice  pupil  and  is 
given  a grade  of  B.  When  this  grade  is  compared  with  her  ability,  it  appears 
that  she  is  an  overachiever.  Actually,  instead  of  being  an  overachiever,  she 
is  overrated.  When  \^hhna  comes  up  against  a teacher  who  marks  only  on 
the  basis  of  achievement  test  results,  she  may  be  in  academic  difficulties. 
Many  of  these  overrated  pupils  do  very  well  in  the  occupational  world 
where  their  pleasant  personality  is  a definite  asset.  We  must  remember, 
though,  that  eventually  they  will  have  difficulties  in  school  unless  they  select 
subjects  in  Avhich,  and  teachers  with  whom,  they  can  succeed.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  pupils  with  low  scholastic  ability  should  be  assigned  to 
the  shop  or  home  economics  because  they  can  gel  by  in  those  courses.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  they  should  be  assisted  to  select  courses  in  which  they  have 
a genuine  interest  and  in  which  their  special  abilities,  even  if  somewhat 
limited,  can  be  used  to  the  full.  These  pupils  who  have  tasted  academic 
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success  (at  least  obtained  good  marks)  must  be  prepared  for  the  day  when 
their  personality  will  not  see  them  through. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  we  have  eliminated  the  erroneous  instances 
by  checking  for  errors  of  measurement.  We  have  sought  to  isolate  those 

who  are  overrated  rather  than  overachievers  when 
THE  OVER-  marks  are  used  as  our  criteria  of  achievement.  When 

ACHIEVER  the  diagnosis  is  overrated,  we  can  easily  check  our 

hypothesis  by  administering  an  achievement  test  which 
provides  a more  or  less  objective  measure  of  achievement.  After  this  has 
been  done,  there  still  remain  a few  scores  in  the  upper  left  quadrant  that 
are  not  explained.  Perry  is  a typical  overachiever.  What  is  the  reason  for 
his  zeal?  His  father,  an  educator,  may  constantly  tell  him  how  important 
it  is  that  he  be  successful  in  school.  The  test  results  have  helped  us  loeate 
him;  now,  what  can  be  done  to  assist  Perry?  The  first  and  obvious  tiling 
we  shall  want  to  do  is  to  check  Perry’s  mental  and  physical  health.  If  no 
nurse  or  doctor  is  available,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  some  simple 
observations  regarding  his  health.  Does  he  stutter?  Is  he  underweight? 
Does  he  take  part  in  a normal  number  of  activities  or  does  he  devote  his 
full  time  to  study?  We  continue  asking  questions  of  ourselves  or  Perry 
until  we  come  to  a conclusion  about  Perry’s  present  mental  and  physical 
health.  Suppose  that  we  decide  that  it  is  good.  Does  that  end  the  matter? 
No!  We  must  begin  at  once  to  build  for  the  future  adjustment  of  Perry.  At 
present,  he  is  satisfied  to  devote  a disproportionate  amount  of  his  time  to 
study.  By  devoting  this  extra  time,  he  is  able  to  achieve  satisfactorily  even 
though  he  spends  most  of  his  time  studying.  Said  another  way.  Perry  will 
probably  reach  the  limit  of  the  amount  he  can  learn  regardless  of  his  extra 
effort  or  the  attempts  made  by  his  teachers  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  his 
limited  abdity.  When  he  reaches  this  point,  he  should  be  prepared  to  aecept 
some  compromise. 

The  preparation  for  this  compromise  is  the  important  task  of  the 
counselor.  In  essence,  the  counselor’s  job  seems  to  be,  not  to  tell  Perry 
that  he  will  fail,  but  to  help  him  widen  his  interests  and  develop  attitudes 
which  will  make  his  future  adjustment  easier  and  more  satisfactory.  Per- 
haps he  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a more  active  part  in  the  extra  cur- 
ricular activities  of  the  school.  Maybe  his  excessive  studying  has  shut  him 
off  from  social  contacts.  If  so.  Perry  should  be  encouraged  to  include  more 
social  functions  in  his  schedule.  However,  of  equal  importance  is  the 
matter  of  developing  attitudes.  At  present  he  is  apparently  convinced  that 
the  most  important  thing  that  exists  for  him  is  to  maintain  a high  record 
of  scholarship.  Admirable  as  his  attitude  may  seem  to  us  as  teachers,  it  is 
not  without  danger. 

Paul,  another  overachiever,  differs  from  Perry  in  that  he  is  not  in 
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good  mental  and  physical  health.  The  attitudes  necessary  for  Perry  to  de- 
velop as  a protective  measure  for  future  adjustment  are  not  present  in 
Paul’s  makeup  to  support  his  present  adjustment.  Although  his  grades  in 
general  are  above  average,  he  is  failing  algebra.  He  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend it.  He  studied  harder  and  still  failed.  This  cycle  has  kept  up  until  now 
he  is  cross  and  irritable.  He  has  the  idea  that  good  grades  are  the  most 
important  thing  in  life.  He  refuses  to  take  pari,  in  co-curricular  activities 
because  he  needs  the  time  to  study.  How  did  he  get  this  way?  What  made  . 
him  so  ambitious?  It  is  a long  story  and  considerable  counseling  skill  was 
required  to  obtain  the  facts.  It  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  his 
mother  feels  she  married  below  her  station.  She  cannot,  she  thinks,  be  proud 
of  her  husband.  She  is  determined  that  Paul  do  something  of  which  she  can 
be  proud.  By  pressures,  such  as  cash  rewards  for  A marks  or  restriction 
of  chances  to  go  to  the  movies  on  Saturday  for  low  ones,  she  has  built  in  ^ 
Paul  a terrific  drive  for  good  marks.  Now  that  he  has  reached  his  limit, 
he  can  profit  little  from  continuing  in  a formal  (jducation.  He  has  few  other 
interests.  His  drive  in  school  has  been  marks  rather  than  knowledge.  He  is 
not  aware  of  his  limitations.  He  is  unhappy  and  may  soon  become  a dis- 
ciplinary problem;  he  may  become  morose  or  he  may  drop  out  of  school. 

We  are  clearly  faced  with  a serious  problem.  If  we  do  not  think  we 
can  handle  the  treatment  of  a personal  adjustment  problem  successfully, 
then  we  are  responsible  for  referring  him  to  some  person  or  agency  which 
can  help  him.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  Paul  to  see  someone.  We  must  give 
all  the  information  we  have  about  Paul  to  the  person  who  is  undertaking 
treatment.  In  addition,  we  must  make  a careful  follow-up  of  such  referrals 
to  determine,  first,  if  Paul  arrived  and,  second,  what  we  can  do  to  assist  ^ 

in  his  adjustment  process. 

But  whether  we  refer  a pupil  to  someone  else  or  try  to  assist  him 
ourselves,  we  should  be  aware  of  the  causes  of  overachievement.  In  essence, 
excessive  drive  can  be  caused  by  pressures  of  diverse  character.  Among 
them  are:  Parents  overemphasis  on  study,  pupils’  desire  for  recognition, 
fear  of  failure,  and  unduly  limited  interests.  These  pressures  must  be  re-  ^ 
lieved  or  diverted  before  successful  adjustment  can  take  place.  This  can 
be  done  in  a number  of  ways.  Parents  can  be  convinced  that  they  should 
set  more  appropriate  goals  for  their  child.  The  pupil  can,  by  being  in- 
formed, accept  substitute  goals,  such  as  strivuig  for  success  in  a co-cur- 
ricular activity  in  line  with  his  abilities  rather  than  trying  to  master 
trigonometry.  He  may  be  helped  by  learning  of  his  abilities  and  what  level 
of  achievement  he  can  expect.  In  summary,  the  treatment  boils  down  to 
two  phases:  First,  the  identification  of  the  prtssure  and  its  cause;  second, 
the  relief  or  redirection  of  that  pressure. 

From  this  discussion  we  might  conclude  that  all  overachievement  is 
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bad  because  of  tensions  created  in  the  individual.  But  if  we  review  our 
^ experience  in  the  classroom,  we  can  recall  a good  many  pupils  who  achieved 
above  measured  ability  because  of  good  study  habits  and  consistent, 
methodical  work.  There  was  no  tension.  They  simply  knew  better  than  most 
of  their  classmates  how  to  attack  a task  and  carry  it  to  completion.  Not 
every  overachiever  is  the  imfortunate  victim  of  a dominating  father  or  a 
neurotic  mother!  Further,  overachievement  is  identified  by  comparison  of 

► grades  in  specific  subjects  with  results  of  scholastic  aptitude  tests,  most  of 
which  are  omnibus  measures.  A pupil  may  overachieve  in  certain  areas 
simply  because  he  had  high  aptitude  for  work  in  those  areas — aptitude 
which  is  obscured  by  the  nondiagnostic  character  of  the  measures  of 
scholastic  aptitude. 

Now  we  come  to  the  pupils  who  fall  in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the 
*■  scattergram.  These  pupils  are  in  the  upper  half  in  scholastic  aptitudes,  but 

they  are  achieving  below  the  average  of  their  fellows. 
THE  UNDER-  A term  commonly  used  to  describe  this  group  of  pupils 

ACHIEVER  who  are  achieving  less  than  expected  is  underachiev- 

ers. Just  as  we  found  explanations  for  the  behavior 
of  overachievers,  we  can  locate  the  causes  of  underachievement.  One  ex- 
K planation  for  underachievement  is  that  the  pupil  is  just  lazy;  but  this  is 
probably  a poor  explanation.  It  is  quite  likely  that  most  persons  under- 
achieve for  other  reasons. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  causes.  As  with  overachievers,  before  we 
make  any  other  investigation  of  discrepancies,  we  check  our  measures  of 
achievement  and  ability.  Retest  if  possible;  use  other  judgment-making 
»•  devices  such  as  rating  scales,  teacher  opinions,  and  other  evidences  of 
achievement  or  ability  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  cumulative  record. 
After  this  check  has  been  made  and  we  are  certain  that  a real  difference 
exists  between  achievement  and  ability,  then  we  begin  the  task  of  discov- 
ering the  reasons.  What  then  are  some  of  these  reasons?  An  easy  one  to 
check  is  the  attendance  record.  If  an  excessive  number  of  absences  or  an 
j.  extended  absence  appears  on  the  record,  we  have  a lead  to  follow.  Marian 
cannot  achieve  if  she  is  not  in  school.  If  this  should  be  the  only  explanation 
of  the  low  achievement,  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  providing  make-up 
instruction  for  her.  However,  a more  fundamental  approach  is  to  discover 
the  reason  for  her  excessive  absence.  At  any  rate,  Marian’s  case  is  not 
one  of  underachievement,  but  lack  of  opportunities  to  learn. 

► Another  cause  of  underachievement  is  lack  in  one  of  the  fundamental 
skills.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  reading  ability.  For  almost  all  subjects, 
the  ability  to  grasp  meaning  from  print  is  basic.  What  does  this  mean  in 
terms  of  individual  counseling?  For  all  cases  of  underachievement,  it  is 
at  least  necessary  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a reading  problem.  Be- 
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fore  giving  extensive  tests,  it  is  best  to  make  a rough  check.  We  can  have 

the  student  read  silently  a few  pages  of  new  material, 
DEFICIENCY  IN  time  him,  and  then  ask  questions  about  the  article. 
BASIC  SKILLS  counselor  kept  a three- page  travel  booklet  on  his 

desk  and  used  it  with  all  his  pupils.  After  a while,  he 

ACHIEVEMENT  had  a rough  idea  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  read 

it.  He  was  then  able  to  make  judgments  about  the  speed 
of  reading  of  his  underachievers.  The  level  of  comprehension  was  checked 
in  the  same  manner.  By  watching  for  frowns,  squints,  lip  movement,  and 
so  forth,  as  the  pupil  read,  he  was  sometimes  .able  to  make  good  guesses 
as  to  the  kind  of  reading  difficulty.  If  any  indications  were  found  that  a 
deficiency  did  exist,  then  he  followed  with  a more  complete  diagnostic 
examination  with  standardized  reading  tests. 

It  is  not  only  a lack  of  reading  skill,  however,  that  affects  achieve- 
ment. Lack  of  skill  in  arithmetic  easily  causes  failure  in  algebra.  Lack  of 
basic  skills  in  grammar  and  punctuation  has  caused  apparent  underachieve- 
ment in  advanced  English. 

It  is  essential  that  something  happen  besides  the  identification  of  these 
deficiencies.  Remedial  instruction  must  be  undertaken.  One  of  the  functions 
of  the  guidance  program  is  to  provide  information  for  the  faculty  and 
administration.  The  counselor  should  constantly  try  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion that  the  faculty  and  administration  need  to  discharge  their  responsibili- 
ty for  remedial  instruction. 

In  addition  to  each  of  the  skills  specifically  related  to  subject  matter, 
a common  cause  of  underachievement  is  poor  study  habits.  Study  activities, 

according  to  Traxler  can  be  put  into  two  classifica- 

STUDY  HABITS 

ACmEVEMENT  “keeping  in  good  physi- 

cal condition,  planning  a definite  schedule,  forming 

regular  habits  in  regard  to  time  and  place  of  study,  avoiding  dis- 
tractions, getting  clearly  in  mind  just  what  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Study  skills  which  are  such  activities  as  “note  taking,  outlining, 
using  books  and  the  library,  or  problem-solving.’’^ 

Traxler  believes  that  classroom  teachers  can  assume  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  training  in  study  habits  and  skills.  The  first  step  in  helping  a 
student  acquire  good  study  habits  is  a thorough  case  study.  This  study 
should  be  made  by  the  counselor  with  the  help  of  other  teachers.  It  fre- 
quently is  found  that  the  counselor  can  help  solve  the  problem  by  discus- 
sing a study  schedule  or  time  budget  with  the  student.  But  if  it  is  a problem 
involving  a study  skill,  then  instruction  in  that  skill  is  the  only  w'ay  to 

*A.  E.  Traxler,  The  Teaching  of  Corrective  Reading  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  (Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1942),  p.  24. 
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help.  The  first  step  is  to  find  the  specific  kind  of  study  deficiency.  The 
second  is  to  make  plans  for  eliminating  it.  The  third  is  to  follow-up  the 
plans  to  ascertain  that  the  skill  is  being  acquired. 

What  cause  other  than  study  habits  can  we  find  for  failure  to  achieve 
up  to  the  expected  level?  Out-of-school  work  at  times  interferes  with 
achievement.  Joe  works  so  many  hours  that  he  comes  to  school  tired  out. 
Maggie  is  so  interested  in  her  outside  work  that  she  neglects  her  school 
work.  Herman  would  like  a job  which  did  not  interfere  with  his  school 
work,  but  cannot  find  one  that  pays  enough  for  him  to  keep  on  helping  to 
support  his  mother.  And  Art  does  not  like  school,  but  keeps  on  to  satisfy 
his  folks.  He  works  because  he  can  be  successful  at  it,  and  he  is  always  fail- 
ing in  school.  These  four  are  typical  of  the  kinds  of  pupil  problems  that 
will  be  found  in  this  area.  Solutions  to  them  usually  follow  the  same  pat- 
tern. The  pupil  is  placed  in  a new  job  that  is  more  in  line  with  the  hours 
he  has  available  for  work,  or  his  school  schedule  is  adjusted  to  fit  his 

needs. 

These  pupils  comprise  a large  proportion  of  drop-outs  from  school. 
The  prevention  of  a premature  withdrawal  from  school  is  a function  of  the 
guidance  program.  How  to  keep  Maggie  with  her  other  interests,  or  Joe 
with  his  repeated  failure,  in  school  tries  our  counseling  skill.  Possibly  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  them  to  achieve  according  to  expectation.  Rearrange- 
ment of  the  schedule,  changing  teachers,  or  getting  a new  job  may  be  the 
answer.  The  really  progressive  school  will  devise  work  more  suited  to  a 
pupil’s  needs.  Or  it  may  well  be  that  we  shall  have  to  settle  for  under- 
achievement and  be  happy  about  it. 


ADJUSTMENT 
PROBLEIMS 
INFLUENCE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Now  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  causes  of  underachievement  that  we 
shall  discuss:  the  area  of  personal  adjustment.  A great  many  of  us  know 

that  at  times  our  o^vn  personal  adjustment  is  poor.  We 
lack  the  drive  or  motivation  to  buckle  down  and  do 
the  job.  Or  we  become  so  concerned  over  our  kid 
brother’s  latest  exploit  that  we  cannot  concentrate. 
Sometimes  the  principal  begins  to  pick  on  us,  or  our 
fellow  teachers  irk  us.  When  these  things  happen,  our  efficiency  for  the  day 
drops.  And  the  more  we  fret  about  the  thing,  the  less  efficient  we  become. 
Just  as  these  personal  adjustment  problems  throw  us  off  our  stride,  they 
bother  boys  and  girls  in  school. 

Instead  of  being  annoyed  with  his  kid  brother  s actions,  George  may 
be  embarrassed  by  his  parents’  behavior.  We  have  our  iron-clad  rules 
handed  down  to  irritate  us,  but  don’t  our  pupils  have  theirs  too?  If  we  do 
not  get  along  with  all  our  fellow  teachers,  can  we  expect  that  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  will  all  be  well  adjusted  to  each  other?  No!  We  can  expect 
that  we  shall  always  have  our  problems  and  that  our  pupils  will  have  theirs. 
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If  that  is  true,  what  is  the  purpose  of  considering  the  problems?  Just  this: 
problems  of  a temporary  nature  are  normal,  natural,  and  expected,  but 
when  the  problems  persist,  tlien  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  concerned.  We  have 
little  cause  to  worry  if  today  Janet  shows  a strong  dislike  to  Miss  Wood, 
her  teacher.  But  if  Janet  persists  in  her  dislike,  counselor  beware!  Janet  may 
show  her  resentment  by  not  studying  for  Miss  Wood’s  class.  She  may  be- 
come a behavior  problem  in  class,  begin  to  spread  malicious  rumors,  or 
she  may  take  the  attitude  that  she  will  “show  that  old  stick  that  I know 
more  about  the  lesson  than  she  does.”  Whatever  attitude  she  adopts,  she 
is  not  heading  for  a satisfactory  adjustment  if  the  basic  drive  comes  from 
a hate  for  Miss  Wood. 

We  can  recall  from  our  experience  many  other  examples  of  poor 
adjustment.  Ordinarily,  the  adjustment  problem  causing  underachievement 
falls  in  one  of  these  four  categories:  (1)  lack  of  motivation,  (2)  home 
difficulties,  (3)  personal  maladjustment,  and  (4)  poor  pupil-teacher 
relationships.  Certainly  we  should  look  for  evidences  of  maladjustment  in 
these  areas  when  we  deal  with  underachievers. 

So  far,  we  have  discussed  the  pupils  who  are  not  achieving  at  the  ex- 
pected level.  Now  we  come  to  the  largest  group  of  pupils,  the  ones  that  are 
achieving  at  the  expected  level.  These  are  found  in  the  lower  left  and 
upper  right  quadrants  of  the  scattergram.  Even  though  all  are  achieving  at 
the  expected  level,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  low  ability  and 
low  achievement  in  the  lower  left  section,  and  high  ability  and  high  achieve- 
ment in  the  upper  right  square.  Because  they  are  quite  different,  let  us 
consider  each  group  separately. 


What  more  can  we  say  about  low  groups  than  that  they  are  low? 
Aren’t  these  the  least-talented  pupils  in  the  school?  Should  we  not  pride 

ourselves  that  at  least  they  are  achieving  up  to  capaci- 
LOW  ABILITY  ty?  Are  they  not  normal,  well-adjusted  boys  and  girls 
AND  LOW  in  tbe  school? 


ACHIEVEMENT 


First  of  all,  let  us  examine  the  measure  of  ability 
that  we  have  used.  Is  it  one  in  which  the  verbal  factors 


of  intelligence  are  measured  to  the  exclusion  of  others?  Can  we  expect  that 
our  measure  of  achievement  is  related  to  the  measure  of  ability?  For 
example,  can  we  expect  that  a measure  of  achievement  which  includes 


grades  in  shop,  art,  and  other  non-verbal  subjects  is  closely  related  to  a 
verbal  intelligence  test?  In  all  probability  a person  who  does  not  possess 
verbal  ability  will  appear  low  on  the  chart  because  most  achievement  meas- 


ures are  heavily  weighted  with  the  verbal  factor.  But  what  of  the  boy  in 
this  group  who  possesses  talent  in  music  or  art,  or  the  girl  who  has 
superior  dexterity  or  other  non-verbal  characteristics.  Are  they  going  to  be 
overlooked  because  they  appear  to  be  achieving  up  to  their  ability?  We 
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must  provide  some  method  of  checking  on  their  special  abilities. 

The  low  boys  and  girls  are  the  ones  who  are  getting  the  majority 
of  the  low  and  failing  grades  in  the  school.  They  seldom  taste  success. 

They  have  every  reason  to  become  discouraged.  Dis- 
couragement often  leads  to  but  one  thing — dropping 
out  of  school.  The  youth  who  lacks  ability  certainly 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  in  school  if  he  has  no 
accomplishment  other  than  low  grades.  The  low  grades 
that  he  receives  are  probably  indicative  of  the  little  that  he  has  learned. 

If  school  is  not  vital  to  him,  if  he  is  not  taught  something  that  he  sees  has 
value,  if  he  is  constantly  working  in  an  area  in  which  he  knows  nothing 
but  failure,  we  can  safely  bet  that  he  will  drop  out  of  school  the  first 

chance  he  gets. 

We  need  to  identify  these  potential  drop-outs,  but  we  need  to  do 
more  than  locate  them.  We  must  do  something  that  will  help  them  stay 
in  school  longer.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  coddle  them  or 
that  our  academic  standards  have  to  be  lowered.  Rather  it  means  that  we 
have  to  make  some  provision  for  the  instruction  of  these  individuals  in 
areas  from  which  they  can  profit.  The  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved 
by  the  introduction  of  a vocational  training  program  in  the  school.  The 
low-ability  student  may  not  be  any  more  successful  in  shop  work  than  in 
academic  courses  of  the  school. 

For  the  pupils  in  the  lower  left  section  of  the  scattergram,  is  it  not 
better  to  have  them  take  some  kind  of  vocational  training  than  to  try  to 
continue  in  the  academic  world?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  a definite 
No!  It  is  estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  jobs  do  not  require  special 
training  prior  to  employment.  These  routine  jobs  are  the  ones  that  are 
likely  to  be  held  by  those  in  the  low  group.  If  they  are  to  hold  these 
routine  and,  to  many  of  us,  uninteresting  jobs,  is  it  not  essential  that  the 
school  provide  some  kind  of  training  that  will  help  them  to  a full  life?  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  counselor’s  job  takes  on  real  meaning.  His  job  is 
helping  these  pupils  find  activities  within  their  capacity  which  will  be  of 
continuing  value.  Is  it  not  good  counseling  to  call  attention  to  leisure-tune 
activities  that  can  be  learned  in  the  school  that  will  make  life  more 
interesting  after  these  pupils  leave  the  school?  Is  it  out  of  the  scope  of 
good  education  to  teach  these  pupils  to  play,  to  derive  benefit  from  recrea- 
tion, to  spend  their  leisure  time  doing  something  for  themselves  rather 
than  spending  a good  part  of  it  at  commercial  entertainment?  Many 
counselors  believe  that  one  of  the  most  effective  uses  that  can  be  made 
of  tests  is  the  identification  of  these  marginal  pupils.  After  they  are  identi- 
fied, the  test  results  may  be  used  to  help  them  obtain  an  educational  ex- 
perience that  will  have  some  meaning  for  them,  both  now  and  in  adult  life. 
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If,  then,  we  identify  these  potential  drop-outs,  we  can  assist  them 
in  two  ways:  to  plan  a meaningful  school  expedience  and  to  continue  in 
school  without  the  bugaboo  of  failure  hanging  over  their  heads. 

In  planning  meaningful  school  experience,  we  must  remember  that 
the  division  of  responsibility  for  identifying  and  effecting  needed  changes 
in  the  curriculum  is  clear-cut.  The  guidace  program  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  It  collects  information  which  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  curriculum 
revision.  It  presents  this  material  with  recommendations  to  the  administra- 
tive officials  of  the  school.  Beyond  that  point,  the  school  staff  as  a unit 
takes  over.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff,  puj)ils,  and  parents  can  also 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  school’s  offerings.  But  the  final 
responsibility  for  organizing  the  curriculum  rests  with  the  school’s  adminis- 
trative officers,  assuming,  of  course,  a democratic  procedure  of  staff  co- 
operation. 


HIGH  ABILITY 
HIGH  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


Now  let  us  consider  the  second  group  of  pupils  who  are  achieving  at 
the  expected  level,  the  ones  in  the  upper  right  of  the  scattergram.  These 

pupils  have  high  ability  and  high  achievement.  At  least, 
that  is  one  theory  that  explains  their  presence  in  this 
section  of  the  scattergram.  They  do  have  high  aehieve- 
ment  in  terms  of  their  fellows,  but  we  cannot  neglect 
considering  the  level  of  their  achievement  in  terms  of 
themselves.  A few  pupils  find  that  when  their  high  ability  is  contrasted  with 
school  requirements  which  are  geared  to  the  average  student,  it  is  relative- 
ly simple  to  be  classed  as  a high  achiever.  They  are  able  to  loaf  through 
the  class  work,  spending  only  a little  time  cramming  for  examinations.  Or 
they  retain  the  information  that  they  hear  discussed  in  class.  Their  achieve- 
ment is  good.  It  is  better  than  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  group.  But 
it  is  not  all  that  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Because  they  are  not  required 
to  work  up  to  capacity,  they  may  easily  develo]}  careless  habits  of  study. 
They  may  fall  into  the  assumption  that  school’s  a breeze.  Here  again, 
the  counselor  can  make  good  use  of  test  results.  After  these  high  ability 
pupils  are  located,  he  can  help  them  understand  that  they  have  ability  to 
do  exceptional  work.  He  can  help  them  choose  classes  that  will  stimulate 
and  challenge  them.  He  can,  through  interviews,  help  them  to  determine 
proper  goals  and  to  make  plans  to  reach  them.  It  is  this  group  of  pupils 
which  contains  potential  leaders.  Because  they  are  the  probable  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  to  help  obtain  the 
maximum  benefits  from  education  would  seem  justified. 


USING  THE  RESULTS  OF  INTEREST  TESTS 

Let  us  review  the  faetors  which  we  considered  in  our  previous  discus- 
sion of  interest  tests. 
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1.  Pupils’  estimates  of  their  job  interest  are  not  dependable.  Factors 
such  as  overestimating  the  earnings  of  an  occupation,  parental  pressures, 

a drive  for  social  prestige,  or  lack  of  occupational  in- 
FIVE  FACTORS  formation  may  influence  pupils’  estimates  unduly.  The 
T^^USl^OF^'^  basic  interests  which  make  for  real  job  satisfaction 
INTEREST  TESTS  frequently  o\erlooked  by  a pupil  as  he  estimates 

his  interest  in  a specific  occupation. 

2.  Frequently,  interests  are  not  related  to  aptitude  or  ability.  An 
example  sometimes  used  to  illustrate  this  point  is  the  soprano  in  a local 
choir  who  cannot  sing  but  insists  on  punishing  the  congregation  because 
she  is  interested  in  singing. 

3.  Basic  interest  patterns  are  reasonably  stable.  We  all  know  of  pupils 
that  have  changed  their  occupational  plans  dozens  of  times.  Careful 
analysis  of  these  plans  will  usually  disclose  that  most  of  the  occupations 
are  closely  related.  Changing  from  electrical  engineering  to  chemical  engi- 
neering to  mechanical  engineering  and,  finally,  to  machinist  are  not 
drastic  changes.  Underlying  all  of  these  occupations  is  a basic  interest  in 
things  and  in  technical  matters.  Change  from  one  occupational  choice  to 
another  may  well  be  a process  of  seeking  an  occupational  level  which  is 
interesting,  or  more  accurately,  satisfying,  to  the  individual,  or  nearer  his 
ability  range. 

It  is  true  that  specific  interests  will  change  frequently,  but  the 
research  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  basic  pattern  of  interests  is 
reasonably  stable.  It  is  this  pattern  which  interest  tests  purport  to 
measure. 

4.  Interest  tests  are  quite  reliable.  That  is,  the  results  you  obtain  from 
one  administration  will  be  about  the  same  as  from  another  administration 
under  the  same  conditions.  They  are  about  as  reliable  as  scholastic  aptitude 
tests. 

5.  The  validity  of  interest  tests  is  a confused  issue.  The  authors  of 
interest  tests  have  not  agreed  on  a method  for  determing  the  validity.  One 
author  has  based  norms  for  his  test  on  the  similarity  of  pupils’  responses 
to  those  of  persons  engaged  in  various  occupations.  Another  has  attempted 
to  isolate  the  responses  which,  when  combined,  yield  a single  score  for  an 
area  of  interest.  And  another  has  set  up  theoretical  interest  areas  and  built 
items  which  are  thought  to  be  indicative  of  interest  of  the  speeified  type.  The 
diversity  of  these  measures  has  caused  some  counselors  to  be  extremely 
skeptical  of  interest  test  results.  To  make  matters  even  more  confusing, 
available  interest  tests  do  not  all  yield  scores  in  the  same  areas.  For 
example,  one  test  may  have  an  agricultural  score  Avhile  the  next  one  does 
not. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  may  logically  ask,  of  what  use  are 
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interest  tests  in  the  guidance  program?  Obviously,  they  must  be  used  ^ 
with  unusual  caution  because  research  is  not  yet  available  to  support  their 
use  as  definitive  instruments. 

Many  counselors  usually  find  it  difficult  to  interest  students  in  occupa- 
tional or  educational  planning.  They  have  found,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  interest  inventory  has  frequently  started 
INTEREST  TESTS  pupils  thinking  about  future  plans.  Because  interest  tests 
USED  FOR  do  not  have  the  connotation  of  being  a test,  pupils 

MOTIVATION  usually  enjoy  taking  them.  After  the  pupil  has  taken  the 

test,  he  is  interested  in  finding  how  he  came  out.  Certain 
interest  tests  are  designed  so  that  pupils  can  score  and  prepare  profiles  for 
their  own  tests.  These  have  the  advantage  of  l)eing  more  economical  of 
time  and  money.  They  do  have  an  inherent  danger  however  in  that  pupils 
try  to  interpret  their  profiles  unaided.  The  interpretation  of  interest  tests 
is  a technical  process.  It  cannot  be  done  by  pupils  or  for  that  matter  by 
teachers  who  are  not  trained  in  interest  measurement. 

Interest  test  results  help  get  an  interview  under  way.  The  counselor  can 
look  over  the  responses  to  interest  test  items  in  his  pre-interview  study  of 

the  pupil.  This  will  give  valuable  clues.  If  the  pupil 
indicates  that  he  would  rather  go  fishing  than  play 
baseball  and  would  rather  hunt  than  play  golf,  the 
counselor  has  a clue  he  can  use  as  an  ice  breaker  for 
the  interview. 

Altliough  this  use  of  interest  tests  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  total  scores,  interpretations  of  total  scores  must  be  supported  by 
research.  For  example,  one  widely  used  interest  test  yields  total  scores  in  ^ 
several  areas,  for  each  of  which  the  manual  lists  a number  of  occupations. 

To  date,  however,  evidence  is  lacking  that  a high  score  in  any  particular 
area  indicates  interest  in  the  specific  occupations  listed.  Therefore,  in  using 
this  test  with  a pupil,  we  can  safely  say  only,  “On  the  basis  of  this  test, 
you  seem  to  have  greatest  interest  in  this  area.”  It  is  wrong  to  say,  “Be- 
cause you  have  highest  interest  in  this  area,  you  will  be  interested  in  these  < 
occupations.”  We  have  no  evidence  for  that  statement.  We  might  say, 
“Your  interests  seem  to  be  in  this  area.  Many  people  who  have  interests 
similar  to  yours  are  believed  to  be  interested  in  these  occupations.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  investigate  these  and  see  if  you  could  be  satisfied  with 
any  of  them.”  What  then  is  the  use  of  the  total  score  on  this  type  of  test? 

It  furnishes  a clue  to  a basic  interest  area;  it  does  not  indicate  interest  in  a < 
specific  occupation. 

These  basic  interest  areas  may  have  little  specific  occupational 
significance  in  many  cases.  The  number  of  persons,  for  example,  employed 
in  such  interest  areas  as  art  or  music  is  comparatively  small.  Because  the 
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employment  opportunities  are  limited,  the  competition  is  likely  to  be  keen. 

^ With  some  pupils,  we  would  probably  confine  our  interpretations  to:  (I) 
avocational  activities,  such  as  hobbies,  extracurricular  participation,  or 
other  types  of  recreation  which  will  give  expression  to  the  interest  or  (2) 
related  occupations  which  provide  for  partial  expression  of  interest  such 
as  a salesman  in  a music  store  or  cataloger  in  an  art  museum. 

Frequently,  we  find  that  the  interest  scores  do  not  agree  with  the 
pupil’s  statement  of  his  job  interest.  This  should  not  cause  undue  alarm 

because  research  has  shown  that  the  pupil’s  statement 
of  interest  (claimed  interests)  are:  (1)  very  transitory, 
(2)  easily  influenced  by  extraneous  factors,  and  (3) 
often  result  from  misinformation. 

As  we  look  back  over  our  own  experience  we  can 
remember  many  different  occupations  in  which  we 
claimed  to  be  interested.  Almost  all  children  change  their  claimed  job 
interest  several  times  during  their  school  experience.  This  is  natural  and 
is  healthy,  if  the  change  is  brought  about  by  greater  insight,  new  ap- 
preciations, or  better  understandings.  The  interest  test  results  can  be  used 
to  help  pupils  formulate  plans  for  study  prior  to  these  changes.  This  is 
y done  by  accepting  the  pupil’s  claimed  interest  as  bona  fide.  The  counselor 
should  assure  the  student  that  the  choice  is  his,  and  that  the  interest  test 
results  may  be  wrong.  Some  counselors  say,  “This  test  indicates  that  your 
\ interests  may  lie  in  a field  different  from  the  one  you  have  chosen.  Do  not 

accept  this  at  face  value.  But  you  should  not  completely  disregard  the 
I findings  either.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider  carefully  your 

K present  choice  in  view  of  the  apparent  conflict.  How  can  this  best  be  done?” 
Then  they  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  seek  additional 
information  upon  which  to  base  a decision.  Usually  this  involves  getting 
more  occupational  information,  especially  that  which  deals  with  specific 
duties,  and,  if  possible,  try-out  experiences. 

In  counseling  with  pupils  having  this  discrepancy,  the  cause  can 
).  frequently  be  traced  to  some  outside  factor.  A maiden  aunt  who  is  a nurse 
and  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  a medical  education  may  cause  a boy  to 
claim  an  interest  in  medicine.  The  policeman  father  who  always  wanted 
to  be  a lawyer  may  influence  his  son’s  choice  of  law  as  an  occupational 
goal.  But  these  factors  do  not  always  direct  Jack  or  Jill  toward  an  occupa- 
tion. They  are  equally  potent  in  steering  away  from  any  goal.  The  brother 
y that  failed  as  a businessman  may  discourage  a similar  choice.  The  dry 
^ science  teacher  may  anesthetize  a genuine  interest  in  chemistry  so  that 

a substitute  goal  is  selected.  We  must  help  the  pupil  to  scrutinize  carefully 
^ all  factors  which  are  contributing  to  inconsistencies  between  measured 

and  claimed  interests. 
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Thirdly,  we  shall  want  to  consider  with  the  pupil  the  possibility  that 
liis  stated  interests,  or  those  revealed  by  the  test,  are  based  upon  incomplete 
information  or  downright  misinformation.  Cromwell  in  an  unpublished 
study  supplied  a group  of  pupils  with  a list  of  100  occupations  and 
asked  them  to  put  a plus  sign  in  front  of  the  ones  that  interested  them,  a 
minus  sign  in  front  of  those  they  would  not  like,  and  a zero  in  front  of  those 
to  which  they  had  no  reaction.  Those  terms  which  they  did  not  understand 
were  to  be  left  blank.  He  included  in  the  list  two  fictitious  occupations, 
“Medical  roustabout”  and  “Naval  scavenger.”  Over  80  percent  of  the  pupils 
were  inleresled  in  each  of  these  occupations.  We  commonly  find  that  boys 
interested  in  engineering  actually  mean  mechanics  or  that  girls  interested 
in  missionary  work  think  only  of  the  travel  and  the  romance  of  foreign 
lands.  Sometimes  the  supposed  high  salaries  of  certain  occupations  or 
glamorized  working  conditions  account  for  claimed  interests.  An  insidious 
kind  of  misinformation  results  from  the  differences  in  grading  standards 
among  teachers.  An  easy  teacher  may  give  A for  mediocre  work  while 
another  may  give  B for  superior  performance.  From  the  difference  in 
grades,  pupils  infer  that  they  are  doing  better  in  the  A subject  than 
in  the  B subject.  From  this  inference,  it  seems  logical  for  them  to  take 
the  next  step— “if  I can  do  A work  in  that  subject,  I should  choose  that 
as  my  life  work  because  I am  more  successful  at  it.”  Counselors  need  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  school,  if  they  are  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
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Unequal  grading  standards  present  a constant  problem.  As  we  search 
for  evidence  with  which  to  resolve  this  problem,  we  may  find  that  the  crux 

is  the  discrepancy  between  interest,  either  measured 
or  claimed,  and  ability.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
we  do  those  things  well  which  are  interesting  to  us, 
and  like  those  things  which  we  do  w^ell.  Which  comes 
first,  ability  or  interest,  is  similar  to  the  time-honored 
chicken  and  egg  debate.  We  can  in  many  cases  accept  as  bona  fide  a re- 
lationship between  interest  and  ability.  The  occurrence  of  a discrepancy 
between  the  two  is  frequent  enough,  however,  to  warrant  re-consideration. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  causes  could  again  be  grouped  into  the  three 
sections  dealt  with  above,  namely:  (1)  instability  of  interests,  (2) 

extraneous  influences,  and  (3)  inadequate  or  incorrect  information.  Let  us 
consider  briefly  the  case  of  Herbert.  On  the  ].ersonal  data  sheet  he  had 
indicated  a desire  to  be  a doctor.  His  scores  on  the  interest  test  indicate 
that  his  most  pronounced  interests  are  in  the  scientific  area.  The  manual 
for  this  test  lists  physicians  as  one  of  the  occupations  in  the  scientific  group. 
There  is  apparently  no  conflict  between  measured  and  claimed  interests. 
But  before  Herbert  makes  a final  choice,  he  should  consider  the  relationship 
of  his  interests  to  his  ability.  His  grades  in  general  science  and  biology 
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were  average,  but  his  present  grades  in  chemistry  are  well  below  average. 
On  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  he  ranked  at  the  35  percentile 
of  tenth-grade  students  in  his  school.  This  additional  information  raises 
the  question,  can  Herbert  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  medical 
school?  The  evidence  would  suggest  that  the  counselor  should  lead  Herbert 
to  re-evaluate  his  choice  of  medicine.  We  have  here  a case  of  discrepancy 
between  interest  and  ability. 

How  can  we  find  the  solution  to  it?  First,  let  us  examine  the  stability 
of  the  interest.  During  the  interview  we  find  that  Herbert  is  somewhat  upset 
about  his  failing  grades  in  chemistry  and  he  says,  “I  have  been  thinking 
about  shifting  over  to  physics  or  astronomy.  I got  along  better  in  those 
parts  of  general  science.  That  way  I can  get  out  of  taking  chemistry. 
you  think  I would  be  just  as  happy  in  those  sciences  as  in  medicine?” 
From  this  conversation,  we  secure  our  leads  for  additional  questions 
such  as:  how  long  have  you  been  interested  in  medicine?  What  other 
occupations  have  you  thought  about?  Why  do  you  want  to  be  a doctor? 
This  would  help  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  decision  was  one  of 
long  standing.  The  length  of  time  that  the  pupil  has  been  considering  his 
choice  influences  our  methods  of  counseling.  Usually,  the  longer  the 
pupil  has  held  to  a choice,  the  greater  his  emotional  reaction  to  any  change 

of  plans. 

In  cases  like  Herbert’s,  the  second  thing  to  determine  is  the  presence 
of  outside  factors  which  are  influencing  his  choice.  If  we  find  them  operat- 
ing, the  problem  may  be  one  of  conflict  between  interest  and  outside 

pressures  rather  than  interest  versus  ability. 

The  third  area,  that  of  information,  is  ordinarily  the  most  crucial.  An 
investigation  of  the  experiences  which  Herbert  had  in  general  science  re- 
vealed these  facts:  He  liked  to  read  craft  magazines;  from  one  of  these  he 
took  the  plans  for  making  a telescope;  as  time  went  on,  he  gained  a rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  the  principles  of  optics;  he  became  acquainted 
with  other  amateur  astronomers  and  even  ground  some  lenses  in  his  work- 
shop. This  scientific  interest  was  largely  confined  to  applied  aspects, 
particularly  the  craftsman  jobs.  The  telescopes  he  built  were  finished 
products  but  his  use  of  them  was  limited.  He  enjoyed  doing  things  and 
thought  this  required  scientific  training.  When  he  faced  again  the  cold 
realities  of  scientific  theories,  he  lost  his  interest.  He  lacked  adequate 
information  about  the  opportunities  for  the  type  of  work  he  liked.  He 
was  misinformed  about  the  duties  of  some  occupations  and  was  dealing 
with  job  titles  rather  than  duties,  responsibilities,  and  rewards  of  the 
occupation.  After  he  was  helped  to  secure  adequate  information,  he  selected 
optical  worker  as  his  job  goal.  After  an  apprenticeship  with  the  local 
optical  manufacturer,  he  became  a successful  and  happy  lens  grinder. 
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There  is  danger  that  many  counselors  place  too  much  reliance  on  a 
single  isolated  interest  test  score.  They  use  a single  high  interest  score  and 

disregard  the  other  scores.  hen  we  consider  all  of  the 
interest  scores  for  an  individual,  we  have  a profile  of 
scores  or  a pattern  of  interests.  The  meaning  of  interest 
patterns  is  not  a settled  matter.  Counselors  in  using 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  have  found  that 
certain  patterns  of  interest  frequently  occur.  Further,  they  have  found 
that  these  profiles  are  similar  to  those  of  persons  in  certain  occupations. 
For  example.  Strong  found  that  of  22  varieties  of  public  adminis- 
trators, 19  had  high  interest  scores  in  “personnel  manager”  on  his 
test’.  When  their  profiles  were  compared  with  personnel  men  in  industry, 
it  was  found  that  two  groups  could  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  their 
supporting  interests.  The  men  from  industry  had  such  other  interests  as 
“production  manager,  office  w'orker,  accountant,  purchasing  agent,  presi- 
dent, and  sales  manager.”  The  public  administrator’s  interests,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  as  closely  related  to  business.  Their  supporting  interests 
were  “lawyer,  city  school  superintendent,  social  science  teaching,”  and  the 
exception,  “production  manager.”  If  then,  we  were  to  counsel  with  a 
youth  rating  high  in  “personnel  manager,”  much  valuable  information 
could  be  gleaned  by  examining  the  entire  profile  for  a pattern  of  interests. 
On  the  basis  of  the  supporting  scores  a distinction  can  be  made  between 
personnel  manager  in  public  administration  as  opposed  to  a similar  position 
in  industry. 

These  patterns  of  interests  are  born  out  and  in  part  explained  by  corre- 
lation coefilcients  between  scales.  We  expect  persc^ns  engaged  in  uplift  occu- 
pations to  have  similar  interests.  The  similarit\  between  the  interests  of 
the  minister,  social  worker,  and  YMCA  secretary  is  revealed  when  co- 
efficients or  correlation  among  the  scales  are  obtained.  The  pioneer  work 
with  interest  patterns  has  been  done  with  the  Strong  test.  More  recent 
evidence  has  been  obtained  by  Kuder  which  supports  the  belief  that 
interest  pattern  interpretation  is  also  possible  with  his  test.  For  the  time 
being,  w'e  must  accept  on  faith  that  it  may  be  true  of  other  tests.  Certainly, 
w'e  shall  want  to  consider  these  patterns  as  we  help  our  pupils  interpret 
their  interest  tests. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  we  could  mark  an  interest  test  so  that  we 
get  the  kind  of  scores  that  we  want.  Undoubtedly,  many  pupils  could  do 
the  same  thing.  But  if  they  have  adequate  preparation  before  taking  the 
interest  test,  w'e  do  not  have  to  worry  about  their  falsifying  the  test. 

Without  being  aware  of  it,  however,  pupils’  present  choice  of  an 


*E.  K.  Strong,  Vocational  Interests  of  Men  and  Women  (Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia: Stanford  University  Press,  1943),  p.  437. 
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occupation  affects  their  scores.  The  choice  leads  them  to  mark  activities 
^ which  are  in  harmony  with  it;  consequently,  the  score  is  higher  in  the 

chosen  area.  What  does  this  mean  to  the  counselor 
faced  with  the  reality  of  counseling?  Suppose  we  are 
to  counsel  a pupil  who  has  high  interest  test  scores  in 
the  mechanical  and  clerical  areas,  and  claimed  interest 
in  bookkeeping.  Knowing  that  a claimed  choice  tends 

► to  raise  an  interest  score,  it  would  be  well  to  draw  his  attention  to  the 
mechanical  score.  Even  though  he  was  unaware  of  his  mechanical  interests, 
they  were  strong  enough  to  be  revealed  by  the  test.  At  first,  we  might  expect 
that  the  pupil  will  discount  the  mechanical  interest  just  as  we  discount  the 
clerical  interest.  If  we  are  able  to  stimulate  him  to  re-evaluate  his  choices, 
frequently  we  find  that  the  differing  interest  gradually  becomes  dominant. 

► This  phenomenon  of  pupils  w'arming  up  to  an  interest  first  revealed  by 
a test  is  commonplace.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  outcomes  of  an 
interest  testing  program. 

The  basic  interests  seem  to  be  relatively  stable  from  an  early  age. 
But  the  expression  of  these  basic  interests  may  take  a variety  of  different 
forms  during  the  pupil’s  grow  th.  As  the  pupil  becomes  more  mature,  expres- 
sions of  interests  tend  to  stabilize.  Before  this  time,  however,  interest  tests 
have  limited  occupational  implications. 

TESTS  OF  SPECIAL  APTITUDE 

In  the  section  dealing  with  selection  of  tests,  we  discussed  special 
aptitude  tests.  At  that  time,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  had  several 
limitations.  Let  us  now'  see  how  these  limitations  affect  their  use  in  counsel- 

► ing- 

1.  Special  apitude  tests  are  better  bases  for  “No”  than  “Yes.”  Con- 
sider the  work  of  a watchmaker.  To  be  successful,  he  must  be  able  to 
comprehend  things  mechanical.  He  must  have  a steady  hand.  He.  must 
demonstrate  unusual  dexterity  in  w'orking  with  small  objects  and  tools.  His 
eyesight  should  be  good.  We  could  continue  listing  the  aptitudes  that  he 
needs  for  success.  They  are  numerous.  Now  let  us  try  to  help  Ned  decide 
whether  or  not  he  should  attempt  training  as  a w'atchmaker.  We  get  Ned 
to  consider  his  interests,  opportunities  for  training,  and  available  evidences 
of  ability.  During  the  counseling  process  he  raises  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  are  tests  that  will  help  him  decide.  We  select  two  special  apti- 
tude tests:  mechanical  comprehension  and  tweezer  dexterity.  On  the  com- 
^ prehension  test  he  ranks  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  high-school  boys.  The 
tweezer  dexterity  results  place  him  at  the  fifth  percentile  of  high-school 
boys.  What  implications  do  these  tests  have  for  him? 

Can  w e say  that  because  he  is  in  the  upper  10  percent  on  the  mechanical 
comprehension  test  that  he  will  be  successful  at  watchmaking?  The  obvious 
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answer  is  “No.”  Just  because  he  has  this  aptitude,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  he  has  the  other  necessary  aptitudes.  About  all  we  can  say  is:  “One  "* 
of  the  aptitudes  necessary  for  success  in  watchmaking  is  mechanical  com- 
prehension. On  the  basis  of  this  test,  it  would  seem  that  you  have  this 
aptitude.  This  does  not  mean  you  will  be  a successful  watchmaker;  it 
means  only  that  you  meet  one  of  many  requirements.”  This  is  not  a very 
positive  answer,  but  it  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

From  the  tweezer  dexterity  score,  we  can  draw  a more  definite  con-  < 
elusion.  Our  interpretation  to  Ned  can  be  worded  this  way:  “One  of  the 
factors  necessary  for  success  in  watchmaking  is  the  ability  to  work  with 
small  tools  and  objects.  The  tweezer  dexterity  test,  which  you  took,  rough- 
ly measures  this  ability.  Your  performance  on  this  was  not  as  good  as  we 
expect  of  a potential  watchmaker.  In  fact,  about  9 out  of  10  high-school 
boys  make  higher  scores  on  this  test  than  you  did.  This  does  not  mean  a 

that  you  cannot  learn  to  be  a watchmaker.  It  simply  indicates  that  you  do 
not  work  as  accurately  and  as  quickly  with  small  tools  as  others  do.  Because 
these  factors  would  materially  affect  your  workmanship  and,  in  turn,  your 
earning  power,  the  score  on  this  test  is  a strong  warning  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  would  do  well  to  consider  some  other  occupations  where  this  kind  of 
dexterity  is  not  so  essential.” 

''  4 

To  summarize,  it  is  easier  to  predict  failure  than  success.  Success 
requires  at  least  a minimum  of  wide  variety  of  aptitudes.  Even  the  presence 
of  all  these  aptitudes  can  be  offset  by  lack  of  motivation,  social  pressures, 
or  a host  of  other  factors.  Probable  failure  can  be  predicted  if  we  can 
isolate  a single  major  deficiency.  This  same  principle  is  true  for  tests  of 
scholastic  aptitude  also.  A genius  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  college,  but 
it  is  almost  certain  that  a moron  never  will. 

2.  Differences  between  scores  may  not  be  meaningful.  When  counsel- 
ing a pupil  who  has  taken  two  or  more  special  aptitude  tests,  we  are  in- 
terested in  comparing  the  results  of  all  the  tests.  A pupil  may  have  a per- 
centile rank  of  75  on  an  art  test  and  45  on  a m«;chanical  aptitude  test.  At 
first  glance,  it  would  appear  that  the  better  aptitude  is  for  art.  The  norms  ^ 

for  the  art  test  were  based  on  all  the  pupils  in  an  unselected  group  of  high 
schools.  We  can  conclude  that  the  competition  in  this  group  is  not  very 
stiff;  thus  we  discount  to  some  extent  the  high  rank.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  norm  group  for  the  mechanical  test  was  composed  of  graduates  of  the 
machine  shop  in  the  vocational  school.  More  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
score  as  an  indicator  of  real  aptitude.  The  nearer  the  norm  group  resembles 
the  group  with  which  the  pupil  will  compete,  the  more  meaningful  the 
percentile  rank. 

How  to  interpret  norm  scores  when  the  standardization  group  differs 
in  a significant  way  from  the  pupils  being  tested  is  a difficult  matter  to 
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^ decide.  Certainly  the  effective  counselor  will  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  norm  group  for  each  test  he  interprets.  He  will  realize  the  difficul- 
ties in  making  differential  predictions  when  norm  groups  are  not  compar- 
able. He  will  not  always  accept  the  difference  between  percentile  ranks  or 
j standard  scores  at  the  face  value. 

, We  should  be  aware  of  another  difficulty  which  arises  when  we  at- 

I tempt  to  compare  a pupil’s  performance  on  two  different  tests.  Even  though 

^ the  norms  for  both  tests  are  based  on  the  same  standardization  group,  these 

differences  must  be  interpreted  cautiously.  Let  us  see  why.  We  know  that 
neither  test  is  perfectly  reliable.  The  difference  between  the  test  scores  will 
be  affected  by  the  reliability  of  both  scores.  Even  if  the  tests  are  uncorrelated 
the  reliability  of  difference  scores  will  not  be  greater  than  the  average  of 
the  two  test  reliabilities.  Ordinarily,  because  correlation  exists  between  our 
► tests,  it  will  be  significantly  less  reliable.  We  must  remember  then  that 
the  differences  between  scores  are  apt  to  be  less  reliable  than  the  scores 
themselves. 

( 3.  Special  aptitude  tests  are  not  necessary  for  all  pupils.  In  our 

I discussion  of  the  selection  of  special  aptitude  tests,  we  found  that  group 

! administration  could  usually  be  justified  in  only  the  mechanical  and 

^ clerical  fields,  and  then  only  if  training  facilities  for  these  occupations  are 

available  to  pupils.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  group  use  of  special  aptitude 
tests  on  grounds  other  than  administrative  convenience  or  as  an  entrance 
I hurdle.  Pupils  in  such  cases  are  not  treated  as  individuals.  Many  of  the 

students  lack  interest  in  these  fields;  others  are  not  good  risks  for  reasons 
known  before  testing;  some  students  will  see  no  point  to  the  testing  and 
^ fail  to  take  the  test  seriously.  In  these  three  instances  the  test  results  can 
have  little  meaning  to  the  pupils. 

i Special  aptitude  tests  should  be  given  only  when  a definite  need  is 

felt  for  the  additional  data  they  provide.  Usually  testing  of  this  nature 
should  be  concurrent  with  rather  than  precede  counseling.  In  using  such 
tests,  many  counselors  are  guided  by  the  following  rules : 

^ a.  Avoid  using  special  aptitude  tests  with  immature  pupils. 

I b.  Let  the  pupil  know  the  reason  for  special  testing. 

c.  Help  him  to  understand  the  purpose  of  special  aptitude  tests. 

1 d.  Wait  until  he  feels  the  need  of  evidence  from  special  aptitude 

tests  before  testing. 

I e.  Try  to  keep  the  pupil  from  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  test 

^ results. 

I f.  Prepare  him  for  the  possibility  of  bad  news  if  the  test  does  not 

‘ support  his  tentative  choices. 

USING  TEST  RESULTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  PURPOSES 
' It  is  difficult  to  say  when  a test  is  used  for  guidance  purposes  and 
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when  it  is  used  for  administrative  purposes.  Both  functions  should  have 
the  common  goal  of  helping  Jack  or  Jill  make  an  optimum  adjustment, 
hree  administrative  purposes  are  briefly  discussed. 

Modern  education  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils.  Before 
i n adequate  curriculum  can  be  planned,  it  is  essential  to  know  these  needs. 

Schools  have  found  it  expedient  to  use  tests  as  a means 
I X'RRICULUM  of  discovering  the  present  status  of  pupils.  Usually  the 

I’LANMIVG  results  of  tests  given  for  guidance  purposes  are  sum- 

marized. These  summary  statistics  give  the  administra- 
I ion  a picture  of  the  student  body.  Three  important  kinds  of  information 
i re  available  if  the  testing  program  is  well  rounded.  They  reveal  the  level 
and  pattern  of:  (1)  ability,  (2)  interests,  and  (3)  achievement. 

Test  results  help  teachers  do  a better  job  of  teaching.  An  in-service 
training  program  should  include  the  following  elements: 

1.  Teacher  recognition  of  individual  differences. 
N-SERVICE  As  a result  of  this  recognition,  we  can  expect  indi- 

I'RAINING  OF  vidualized  instruction  within  the  class  to  meet  pupil 
TEACHERS  needs. 

2.  Interpretation  of  test  results.  We  do  not  expect  all 
eachers  to  be  best  technicians.  But  to  be  successful,  they  must  know  the 
:hild.  One  of  the  best  sources  of  information  is  the  cumulative  record. 
Tests  are  one  kind  of  evidence  they  will  find  in  this  record.  To  place  too 
nuch  emphasis  on  test  results  is  just  as  serious  as  placing  too  little.  To 
?et  the  most  value  from  the  record,  teachers  must  know  how  to  interpret 
ests  in  their  proper  perspective. 

3.  The  relationship  of  tests  to  marking  practices.  An  in-service 
Drogram  should  caution  against  tlie  tendency  to  type  a pupil  as  dull  or 
sright  and  to  assign  marks  on  the  basis  of  type. 

USING  TEST  RESULTS  TO  ASSIST  NONSCHOOL  PERSONS 
VND  AGENCIES 

A counselor  once  quipped,  “Parents  need  counseling  more  than 
cids.”  Undoubtedly,  he  had  just  finished  a session  with  a doting  mama. 

Test  results  have  been  found  useful  in  discussing  pupils 
[*AREJVT  with  their  parents  in  these  ways : 

EDUCATION  1.  To  help  parents  recognize  the  strengths  and  weak- 

nesses of  their  child. 

2.  To  urge  parents  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in  encouraging  their 
child  toward  realizable  objectives. 

3.  To  influence  parents  to  withdraw  pressure  toward  unrealizable 
objectives. 

4.  To  help  parents  recognize  the  value  of  jjarent-school  cooperation 
in  knowing  the  child. 
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One  function  of  the  guidance  program  is  to  assist  pupils  to  take  the 
next  step.  Placement  is  the  term  used  to  describe  this  process.  Test  results 

frequently  can  be  used  to  assist  pupils  make  satisfactory 
PLACEMENT  adjustments  in  the  next  step.  It  makes  no  difference  if 

the  tests  reveal  weaknesses  or  strengths.  The  object  is 
to  help  the  pupil.  This  help  can  best  be  given  when  a true  picture  is  pre- 
sented. If,  however,  we  suspect  that  the  results  are  not  going  to  be  used  by 
a person  familiar  with  tests,  we  are  justified  in  furnishing  only  an  inter- 
pretative statement  of  test  results.  This  also  holds  true  for  schools  or  col- 
leges to  which  the  pupil  seeks  admission.  A word  of  caution  seems  appro- 
priate. Test  results  should  be  fully  described  so  that  no  possible  chance 
for  confusion  exists.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  “Otis — 94.”  There  are  several 
forms  of  Otis  tests.  The  person  at  the  other  end  wants  to  know  the  date  of 
testing,  complete  name  and  form  of  test,  raw  and  norm  scores,  rank  and 
type  of  norms.  As  we  have  already  noted,  this  information  will  be  found 
on  good  cumulative  records. 
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The  application  of  test  results  to  the  problem  of  the  individual  from  his 
own  point  of  view — that  of  evidence  he  must  review  in  arriving  at  his  con- 
clusions— usually  takes  place  in  the  counseling  interview.  This  fact  war- 
rants a brief  discussion  of  the  kind  of  counseling  which  will  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  testing  program. 

HOW  SIOLLFUL  IS  OUR  COUNSELING? 

In  the  interview  we  come  again  to  a place  where  an  important  decision 
must  be  made  by  us.  Are  we  capable  of  handling  the  problem,  or  is  it  be- 
yond our  counseling  skill?  If  it  is  a more  difficult  problem  than  we  ordinar- 
ily tackle,  is  there  a person  to  whom  we  can  refer  the  pupil?  If  no  referral 
can  be  made,  should  we  try  our  hand  at  the  problem?  Let  us  take  these 
questions  one  at  a time. 

The  only  way  we  can  develop  our  counseling  skill  is  by  study  and  by 
counseling.  The  two  are  inseparable.  If  we  always  refer  cases  that  require 
new  skills  on  our  part,  it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  increase  our  skill  as  a 
counselor.  Where  to  draw  the  line  between  those  problems  we  handle  and 
those  we  refer  is  difficult  to  decide.  Many  counselors  make  it  a practice  to 
conduct  exploratory  interviews  and  on  the  basis  of  them  decide  whether 
or  not  to  continue  with  the  case. 

Jacob  was  an  unusually  quiet  boy  in  class.  He  rarely  recited  unless 
called  upon.  He  seemed  to  have  few  friends.  Jacob’s  counselor,  when  he 
plotted  the  scattergram  illustrated  in  ChaptfT  V,  found  him  in  the 
lower  right  quadrant.  The  counselor  obtained  little  information  about 
Jacob’s  background  from  the  cumulative  record.  Few  anecdotes  were 
written  by  his  teachers.  This  is  a common  occurrence  for  the  quiet  boys 
and  girls.  The  counselor  checked  Jacob’s  standing  on  the  achievement  and 
ability  rankings,  his  attendance  record,  his  outside  school  activities,  and 
talked  with  his  teachers,  but  did  not  discover  any  causes  for  the  discrepancy 
between  his  ability  and  achievement.  He  was  then  faced  with  the  question 
of  going  ahead  with  the  treatment  or  referring  Jacob  to  a more  skilled 
counselor.  The  counselor  decided  to  have  an  exploratory  interview  with 
Jacob.  As  he  talked  with  Jacob,  he  asked  the  question,  “Can  you  study  at 
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home?”  Jacob  blurted  out  his  reply,  “With  my  old  man,  you  can’t  do 
^ anything.”  The  counselor  recognized  that  the  reply  was  highly  charged 
with  emotion.  Handling  this  kind  of  problem  was  beyond  his  skill.  The 
counselor  closed  the  interview  in  a manner  that  left  Jacob  at  ease.  After 
the  interview,  he  began  investigation  and  found  that  the  home  situation  was 
extremely  poor.  The  father  was  unemployed.  He  had  drawn  all  his  un- 
employment compensation  and  was  living  on  relief.  He  seldom  held  a 
^ steady  job.  A logical  conclusion  for  the  counselor  to  make  was  that  the 
father’s  character  and  actions  were  disturbing  Jacob’s  personal  adjustment 
which  in  turn  influenced  his  achievement.  How  was  the  problem  solved? 
The  counselor  made  contact  with  the  county  welfare  department.  The  wel- 
fare department  became  interested  in  the  boy.  They  paid  for  a short  series 
of  psychiatric  interviews  which  enabled  Jacob  to  make  a satisfactory  ad- 
^ justment.  Not  all  cases  will  work  this  easily.  But  the  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  an  exploratory  interview  can  be  used  as  a judgment-making  device 
to  decide  who  will  help  the  pupil.  If  the  exploratory  interview  records  a 

problem  which  we  can  handle,  we  go  ahead. 

The  following  suggestions  have  helped  some  counselors  do  a better 

job  during  the  exploratory  interview: 

1.  Get  ready  for  the  interview  by  studying  all  avail- 
able data  carefully. 

2.  Prepare  a plan  and  purpose  for  each  interview 
but  do  not  hold  to  it  rigidly  if  the  pupil  brings  other 
problems. 

3.  Get  the  pupil  to  talk ; do  not  try  to  tell  him. 

>-  4.  Put  the  pupil  at  ease  during  the  interview  but  do  not  let  him  be 

so  much  at  ease  that  he  does  not  think. 

5.  Try  to  interview  as  though  you  were  the  pupil’s  equal,  do  not 
give  him  cause  to  think  of  you  as  a critic  or  judge. 

6.  Admit  that  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  a question;  do  not 
bluff. 

7.  Be  interested  in  what  the  pupil  says,  but  do  not  be  so  interested 
that  you  try  to  write  it  all  down  during  the  interview. 

8.  Ask  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  with  yes  or  no,  but  do 
not  make  them  so  difficult  that  the  pupil  cannot  understand  them. 

9.  Try  to  keep  the  conversation  from  stopping,  but  do  not  be  afraid 

^ of  a pause  while  the  pupil  thinks. 

10.  Be  alert  for  leads  which  can  be  followed,  particularly  those  of 
personal  adjustment. 

11.  Do  not  express  values  on  what  the  pupil  says.  Disgust,  astonish- 
ment, or  indignation  have  no  place  in  the  interview. 
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12.  Have  a positive  suggestion  to  leave  with  the  pupil  or  a definite 
date  for  the  next  interview. 

13.  End  the  interview  as  soon  as  you  cease  to  make  progress,  do  not 
let  it  fall  to  the  level  of  inconsequential  conversation. 

14.  Get  the  pupil  to  summarize  the  interview;  do  not  let  him  leave 
with  a group  of  ideas  which  do  not  appear  related  to  him. 

In  addition  to  a solution  of  problems  by  means  of  interviews,  the 
counselor  has  other  tricks  up  his  sleeve.  One  is  seeking  a solution  by  chang- 
ing the  environment.  Suppose  that  Alex  and  his  teacher  are  at  swords’ 
points.  By  deft  use  of  interview  techniques,  we  may  bring  a satisfactory 
adjustment  between  the  two.  But  if  the  explorator  y interview  indicates  that 
the  process  is  going  to  take  a long  time,  a short  cut  may  be  to  suggest  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  scheduling  the  desirability  of  changing  Alex’s 
teacher.  Normally,  the  counselor  should,  of  ctturse,  neither  desire  nor 
be  given  the  authority  required  for  direct  action,  since  his  relationship 
with  his  fellow  teachers  and  with  pupils  should  be  kept  advisory  and 
cooperative  rather  than  administrative. 

This  adjustment  of  schedules  to  avoid  clashes  is  not  a weak  way  out, 
although  some  educators  would  have  us  think  so.  Stop  a minute  and  re- 
member all  the  teachers  we  have  had.  Did  we  like  some  of  them  as  well  as 
a few  or  even  most  of  our  classmates?  Could  we  learn  equally  well  from 
all  of  them?  Hardly!  If  one  idea  is  basic  to  the  guidance  movement,  it  is 
that  individuals  differ  and  have  unique  personalities.  To  expect  that  we 
shall  have  no  clashes  between  teachers  and  pupils  denies  the  existence  of 
individual  differences  in  the  area  of  personal  relations.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  try  to  fix  blame  for  these  clashes.  Even  the  best  of  teachers  for  no 
apparent  reason  will  occasionally  fail  to  establish  good  relations  with  a 
pupil.  The  wise  counselor  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  clashes  and 
do  all  he  can  to  alleviate  the  situation.  He  should,  without  fail,  plan  some 
aid  for  any  pupil  whose  personal  adjustment  is  being  upset  by  such  a clash. 
To  summarize,  pupil-teacher  clashes  are  to  be  expected.  Where  feasible,  it 
is  a good  guidance  technique  to  facilitate  the  rearrangement  of  the  pupil’s 
schedule  so  that  he  has  a different  teacher. 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  our  second  question:  “If  it  is  a more  difficult 
problem  than  we  ordinarily  tackle,  is  there  a person  to  whom  we  can  refer 
the  pupil?”  Before  an  effective  referral  can  be  made,  w'e  must  be  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  problem.  First  of  all,  to  do  this  we  use  the  exploratory 
interview  in  which  we  try  to  size  up  the  situation.  Then  to  what  places 
can  we  refer  the  student  for  help?  The  following  list  is  not  inclusive,  but 
it  is  suggestive  of  the  sources  of  help  with  which  the  counselor  must  be 
familiar.  Within  the  school  other  counselors,  teachers,  or  deans  may  have 
a specialized  skill  for  counseling  pupils  with  certain  problems.  In  the  com- 
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munily  the  following  persons  or  agencies  frequently  accept  referrals  for 

* ^ certain  types  of  services:  American  Red  Cross;  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

or  the  Community  Chest;  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Department  of 
Public  Health;  physicians  and  psychiatrists;  service  clubs  such  as  Rotary, 
Lions,  Elks,  or  Kiwanis;  State  employment  services:  and  the  counseling 
centers  of  local  universities  or  colleges. 

At  times  we  are  faced  with  a problem  so  perplexing  that  we  doubt 
^ our  ability  to  handle  it  successfully.  We  are  in  a position  similar  to  a 

person  who  arrives  at  the  scene  of  an  accident.  Even 
HANDLING  if  medical  training,  he  cannot  escape 

DIFFICULT  the  necessity  for  doing  as  much  as  he  can.  He  renders 

PROBLEMS  first  aid.  He  does  those  things  which  he  can  do  safely. 

He  calls  for  help. 

* ^ Let  us  return  to  the  case  of  Jacob.  He  is  the  underachiever  who  had 

' trouble  with  his  father.  The  counselor  had  enabled  him  to  receive 

psychiatric  treatment  through  the  welfare  department.  Assume  that  Jacob’s 
counselor  was  unable  to  arrange  for  psychiatric  treatment.  Should  he  tackle 
the  problem  and  do  the  best  he  can?  An  answer  of  “yes”  is  fraught  with 
danger.  The  counselor’s  well-intentioned  actions,  just  as  those  of  other  staff 
4 V members,  are  sometimes  misconstrued  by  parents,  pupils,  or  other  citizens 

of  the  community.  This  danger  is  inherent  in  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  counselor  must  deal.  If,  for  example,  the  counselor  had  asked 
‘ Jacob,  “What’s  wrong  with  your  father?”  a full-blown  discussion  of  his 

father’s  characteristics  w'ould  probably  have  followed.  Some  time  later 
when  Jacob  was  having  an  argument  with  his  father,  he  may  well  have 
^ ^ blurted  out,  “Even  the  counselor  asked  what’s  wrong  with  you!”  We  can 

visualize  the  counselor  being  summoned  to  the  principal’s  office  to  explain 
his  words  to  an  angry  father  the  next  morning. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer?  The  easiest  and  safest  way  might  be  to 
avoid  the  problem.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  entirely  feasible.  We  have  a 
I responsibility  to  the  pupil  just  as  the  person  at  the  accident  has  a responsi- 

^ ^ bility  to  the  injured.  We  must  render  first  aid  remembering  the  limitations 

of  our  lack  of  training  and  skill.  We  must  continue  our  search  for  any 
immediate  means  of  helping  the  pupil  make  a satisfactory  adjustment,  and 
for  more  remote  means  dependent  upon  our  professional  growth. 

SHOULD  PUPILS  KNOW  THEIR  TEST  RESULTS? 

We  come  now  to  a controversial  point.  Both  sides  can  support  their 
j arguments  with  equally  strong  emotional  zeal.  Should  pupils  know  the 

results  of  tests  they  have  taken?  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  answer  yes 
as  no.  In  some  cases,  the  answer  is  Yes  with  a capital  Y and  in  others 
it  is  just  as  emphatically  No.  The  situation  is  not  hopeless,  however. 
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Six  criteria  are  discussed  below.  We  can  use  them  to  decide  when, 
how  much,  and  what  kind  of  information  to  give  the  pupil.  Although  this 
bulletin  deals  only  with  information  from  testing,  these  same  criteria  can 
be  applied  equally  well  to  data  secured  from  other  sources. 

1.  Only  the  counselor  should  supply  pupils  with  test  results.  The 
counselor  is  the  key  man  in  this  supply  line.  Ht;  regulates  the  flow  of  in- 
formation. In  some  schools,  other  members  of  the  staff  may  reveal  data 
during  their  informal  counseling  contacts  with  students.  They  should  limit 
themselves  to  the  type  of  information  for  which  they  have  training  and 
skill  to  interpret.  The  practice  of  having  all  members  of  the  staff  give  out 
test  scores  regardless  of  their  ability  to  do  so  is  unethical.  As  we  continue 
our  discussion  of  these  criteria,  we  shall  see  that  decision  about  the  nature 
of  information  to  be  given  must  be  made.  Making  these  decisions  requires 
all  the  skill  and  training  that  a counselor  can  master. 

2.  Information  should  be  precise.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  give 
pupils  the  raw  score  on  tests.  Some  pupils  can  understand  the  concept  of  a 
percentile  rank  within  a norm  group.  The  Bixlers  believe  that  we  should  give 
the  pupil  “simple  statistical  predictions  based  upon  the  test  data.”*  The 
pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  these  predictions  to  himself.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  prediction  is: 

A student  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  his  high-school  class  and  in  the 
upper  25  percent  on  a college  aptitude  test  might  be  told,  “We  found 
that  the  best  indication  of  success  in  most  college  courses  is  how  well 
you  do  in  high  school  and  how  you  rate  on  a learning  ability  test. 
You  were  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  your  high-school  class  and  ex- 
ceeded 7 or  8 out  of  10  college  students  on  a learning  ability  test. 
Most  people  with  scores  like  that  learn  complex  things  relatively  easily 
and  quickly.  For  example,  most  students  with  scores  like  yours  would 
succeed  in  college  and  get  better  than  average  grades.”  The  last  sen- 
tence of  the  interpretation  then  might  be  “Eighty  out  of  100  students 
with  scores  like  yours  would  succeed  in  college  and  60  would  get 
better  than  average  grades.”® 

But,  do  we  give  this  type  of  information  to  all  pupils?  No.  Our  decision  is 
based  in  part  upon  the  next  criterion. 

3.  Information  should  be  given  only  if  the  pupil  can  interpret  it. 
How  do  we  know  that  the  pupil  can  interpret  it?  The  answer  must  be 
given  by  the  counselor.  Some  counseling  experts  refer  to  the  counselor’s 
clinical  judgment.  By  this  they  mean  the  skill  that  he  has  developed  as  the 
result  of  his  training  and  experience.  Ordinarily  counselors  base  this 

*R.  H.  and  V.  H.  Bixler,  “Test  Interpretation  in  Vocational  Counseling,”  Educational 
and  Psychological  Measurement,  VI,  No.  1 (1946),  145-46. 
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judgment  on  a large  number  of  factors  just  as  a doctor  makes  his  diagnosis 
by  considering  many  symptoms. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  ready  for  test  results.  If  a pupil  is  upset  emo- 
tionally because  he  is  failing,  he  is  not  prepared  to  accept  test  data.  If  he 
has  been  given  a test  and  does  not  know  what  it  measures,  he  is  not 
ready  for  the  results.  If  the  pupil  has  a blind  faith  in  test  results,  regard- 
ing them  as  almost  magical  instruments,  we  had  better  set  him  straight  on 
the  value  of  tests  before  we  report  results.  If  extreme  pressures  are  operating 
on  him,  such  as  parental  influence  or  desire  for  approval  of  the  group,  he 
is  not  ready  to  accept  test  results  unless  they  harmonize  with  the  pressures 
that  motivate  him.  If  he  is  not  ready  for  test  results,  they  will  be  of  little 
value  to  him. 

5.  Pupils  should  be  willing  to  use  test  results.  Most  pupils  ask,  “How 
did  I do  on  the  exam?”  Counselors  should  not  accept  this  natural  curiosity 
as  evidence  that  the  pupil  is  willing  to  accept  test  results.  Unless  a student 
is  willing  to  use  the  results,  to  consider  their  implications  as  he  makes  de- 
cisions, it  is  unwise  for  the  counselor  to  spend  time  discussing  them.  Many 
of  the  factors  which  influence  the  pupil’s  willingness  are  related  to  his 
emotional  stability  and  maturity.  Such  conditions  as  feelings  of  inferiority, 
worries  over  sexual  adjustment,  or  overcompensation  for  physical  or 
mental  limitations  cause  pupils  to  reject  any  evidence,  including  test  data, 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  their  view  of  themselves.  Getting  informa- 
tion which  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  may  actually  increase  their  emo- 
tional maladjustment.  Prejudices  also  deter  pupils  from  dealing  objectively 
with  information  about  themselves.  The  white-collar  complex,  the  drive  to 
get  rich  quick,  and  inaccurate  or  incomplete  information  cause  pupils  to 
reject  test  results.  The  counselor  should  be  sure,  therefore,  that  the  pupil 
has  a genuine  desire  to  use  the  test  results  before  providing  him  with 
information. 

6.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  take  action  on  the  information  the 
tests  give  him.  Two  examples  will  illustrate  this  criterion.  A twelve-year-old 
boy  in  the  sixth  grade  ranks  at  the  first  percentile  of  sixth  grade  pupib  in 
Minnesota  on  two  different  scholastic  aptitude  tests.  There  is  no  point  in 
supplying  him  with  this  information.  The  law  requires  him  to  remain  in 
school.  There  is  not  much  hope  that  he  will  ever  do  well  in  school  even 
under  pressure.  He  has  no  choice.  There  is  no  decision  he  can  make  which 
would  be  influenced  by  knowledge  of  his  limited  scholastic  aptitude.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  counselor  and  teacher  should  sit  idly  by. 
They  can  take  action  on  the  test  results  and  provide  him  with  meaningful 
educative  experience. 

In  the  same  grade,  a boy  with  average  scholastic  aptitude  is  found 
to  rank  at  the  fifth  percentile  on  an  achievement  test  in  arithmetic.  Examina- 
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tion  of  the  test  reveals  that  his  chief  difficulty  is  with  long  division.  On  this 
information,  he  can  take  action.  He  can  remed)  his  deficiency. 

Should  pupils  know  their  test  results?  The  question  can  be  answered 
by  combining  our  six  criteria  to  form  this  rule:  The  counselor  should  sup- 
ply pupils  with  as  precise  information  as  they  can  interpret,  and  on  which 
they  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  take  action. 

TESTING  AS  A TOPIC  FOR  GROUP  DISCUSSION 

Group  discussion  of  testing  can  be  used  to  facilitate  both  testing  and 
counseling.  Three  ways  in  which  group  discussion  does  this  will  be 
described. 

As  we  counsel  with  pupils,  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  basic  concept  of  individual  differences.  They  find  it  hard 

to  believe  that  they  cannot  do  everything  equally 
well.  Most  pupils  are  aware  of  differences  in  scholastic 
aptitude,  but  somehow  they  forget  that  they  fit  into 
the  picture,  too.  It  is  hard  for  all  of  us  to  accept  our 
limitations.  If  pupils  have  aii  opportunity  to  discuss  test 
results,  the  counseling  process  has  a base  from  which  to  start.  It  will  not 
have  to  be  interrupted  to  provide  for  instruction  or  setting  the  stage,  before 
test  results  are  considered  in  the  interview.  An  effective  means  of  handling 
these  discussions  is  to  present  a summary  of  test  results  given  in  the 
school.  A distribution  of  scores  might  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  and 
through  group  discussion,  the  following  points  developed: 

1.  Scores  have  a wide  range  ivhich  reflects  differences  among  indi- 
viduals. Questions  such  as  these  can  be  used  to  stimulate  discussion:  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  score?  How  do  you  account 
for  this  difference?  Would  we  get  differences  as  large  as  this  on  another 
test?  On  measures  of  height  or  other  physical  traits?  Can  you  think  of  any 
human  characteristic  where  there  are  no  differences  among  individuals? 

2.  Most  scores  are  found  in  average  group.  The  following  questions 
are  suggested.  What  10  scores  do  most  pupils  get?  How  do  you  account  for 
this  bunching  of  scores?  Does  this  make  the  extremely  high  score  more 
significant  than  the  average  scores? 

3.  Individuals  may  have  high  scores  in  one  test  and  low  in  another. 
Why  do  not  pupils  get  the  same  marks  in  all  subjects?  Is  it  because  pupils 
have  more  ability  along  some  lines? 

Ideallv,  testing  of  the  individual  pupil  should  follow  the  preliminary 
interview  which  we  considered  early  in  the  chapter.  The  tests  should  be 
selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student.  If  this  procedure  is  not  possi- 
ble, we  accept  group  testing  as  a compromise.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  over  no  testing  is  its  only  justification.  One  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  in  group  testing  is  the  attitude  of  pupils  toward  testing. 
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The  variety  of  undesirable  attitudes  fall  in  three  categories.  They  are: 
(1)  “I  don’t  care.”  These  pupils  approach  the  testing  as  though  it  w'ere 

a lark.  Their  scores  are  usually  too  low.  (2)  “Makes 
me  nervous.”  Emotional  control  is  lost;  the  pupils 
become  tense  anS^igid.  This  decreases  their  efficiency. 
(3)  “What  is  it  all  about?”  The  hustle,  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  normal  schedule,  the  secrecy  of  test  results 
all  contribute  to  the  feeling  of  confusion.  The  pupil’s 
mind  is  filled  with  a variety  of  fears.  He  comes  to  the  testing  situation 
with  countless  stray  thoughts  running  through  his  head. 

Each  of  these  attitudes  can  be  traced  directly  to  lack  of  understanding. 
A group  discussion  of  testing  will  help  pupils  gain  a proper  perspective. 
These  discussions  should  stress  the  facts  that:  (a)  testing  is  designed  to 
assist  the  pupil;  (b)  punitive  action  will  not  result  from  test  performance; 
(e)  test  results  will  be  discussed  with  pupils  during  counseling,  and  (d) 
tests  are  only  one  of  the  judgment-making  devices  that  teachers,  counselors, 
and  pupils  use  to  make  plans.  If  these  discussions  are  successful,  such  prob- 
lems as  cheating  or  fake  reasons  for  absence  on  the  day  of  testing  will  be 
reduced. 

The  preparation  of  pupils  for  counseling  also  will  save  time.  If  we 
discuss  tests  with  a group  of  pupils  before  counseling,  the  first  step  is  taken 

toward  good  rapport.  The  pupil  knows  us,  he  has  seen 
us  before,  and  he  has  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  “OK.”  The  process  of  breaking  the  ice 
is  a crucial  point  in  counseling.  Any  effort  we  make 
toward  an  interesting  presentation  to  the  group  will 
be  repaid  in  time  saved  and  rapport  established  during  subsequent 
counseling. 
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A BASIC  LIBRARY  ON  TESTING 


Before  we  begin  the  testing  program  in  our  school,  we  may  desire  much 
more  information  than  is  provided  by  this  book.  Certainly,  as  our  pro- 
gram develops,  we  shall  have  need  for  reference  books.  In  making  our 
selection  of  books,  we  should  include  at  least  one  of  each  of  these  types: 
(1)  a basic  discussion  of  testing  and  underlying  theories;  (2)  a bibli- 
ography and  critical  review  of  tests;  and  (3)  an  elementary  statistics  text. 
In  addition  we  should  have  two  or  more  books  which  deal  with  (4)  the  use 
of  tests  in  the  guidance  program.  This  will  provide  a well-rounded  basic 
library  on  testing.  The  following  six  books  were  selected  with  these  princi- 
ples in  mind.  Their  total  cost  is  about  $20.  Books  which  are  similar  in 
content  would  be  just  as  useful.  The  main  objective  should  be  to  get  as 
complete  and  balanced  a collection  as  possible. 

1.  Bingham,  Walter  V.  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude  Testing.  New  York: 
Harper  & Bros.,  1937.  Pp.  390.  $3.00. 

*2.  Buros,  Oscar  K.  The  Nineteen  Forty  Mental  Measurements  Year- 
book. Highland  Park,  N.  J.:  The  Gryphon  Pre*ss,  1941.  Pp.  674..  $6.00. 

3.  Barley,  John  G.  Testing  and  Counseling  in  the  High-School 
Guidance  Program.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1943.  Pp. 

224.  $2.95.  . 

4.  Germane,  Charles  E.  and  Edith  G.  Personnel  Work  in  High 

School.  New  York:  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1941.  Pp.  599.  $4.00. 

5.  Guilford,  Joy  P.  Fundamental  Statistics  in  Psychology  and 
Education.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  1942.  Pp.  333.  $3.35. 

6.  Traxler,  Arthur  E.  Techniques  of  Guidance.  New  York:  Harper 

&Bros.,  1945.  Pp.  394.  $3.50. 

Each  of  the  six  books  listed  above  deals  with  certain  topics  which 
are  not  found  in  the  others.  On  some  topics  most  of  the  books  have  at  least 
a short  discussion.  One  book  discusses  a phase  of  some  problem  while 
another  treats  some  other  aspect  of  the  problem.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  shall  get  a well-rounded  discussion  of  testing  by  study  of  a single 
book.  Rather,  we  shall  have  to  read  several  volumes.  The  topical  index 
below  was  prepared  to  help  in  finding  additional  material  in  these  six 
volumes  on  the  topics  discussed  in  this  book. 

♦Earlier  editions  of  this  book  available  from  Rutgers  Uuiversity  Press,  New  Brunswick 

N.  J. 
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ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 
^ Bingham,  pp.  83-90;  362-63. 
Buros,  pp.  19-48;  100-97; 
268-428. 

Barley,  pp.  121-26. 

Germane,  pp.  506;  509-61. 
Traxler,  pp.  68-97. 

^ ABJUSTMENT  INVENTORIES 
Buros,  pp.  49-100. 

Barley,  pp.  121-26. 

Germane,  pp.  145-62; 

408-36;  507. 

Traxler,  pp.  98-129. 

ABMINISTRATION  OF  TESTS 
Bingham,  pp.  224-44. 
Germane,  pp.  229. 

Traxler,  pp.  155-63. 

ART  APTITUBE 
>■  Bingham,  pp.  200-5;  273-75; 
350-53. 

Buros,  pp.  143-50. 

Germane,  pp.  505. 

Traxler,  pp.  58-59. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A 
GOOB  TEST 
Bingham,  pp.  209-23. 

Barley,  pp.  84-86. 

Traxler,  pp.  155-56. 

CLERICAL  APTITUBE 
^ Bingham,  pp.  142-65;  322-29. 
Buros,  pp.  428-65. 

Traxler,  p.  62. 

CORRELATION 
Bingham,  pp.  212-13. 

Barley,  pp.  63-72. 

Guilford,  pp.  195-276. 

ENGINEERING  APTITUBE 
Bingham,  pp.  170-77. 

Buros,  pp.  428-65. 


INTEREST  INVENTORIES 
Bingham,  pp.  60-82;  354-61. 
Buros,  pp.  428-65. 

Barley,  pp.  113-21. 

Germane,  pp.  163-79;  578-93. 
Traxler,  pp.  98-129. 

INTERVIEWING 
Barley,  pp.  164-85. 

Germane,  pp.  132-44. 

Traxler,  pp.  25-28. 

LAW  APTITUBE 
Bingham,  pp.  177-83. 

Buros,  pp.  428-65. 

LIST  OF  TEST  PUBLISHERS 
Bingham,  pp.  381-82. 

Buros,  pp.  645-49. 

MANUAL  OCCUPATIONS  APTI- 
TUBE 

Bingham,  pp.  110-24;  278-93. 
Buros,  pp.  428-65. 

MEANS  (STATISTICAL) 

Barley,  p.  47. 

Guilford,  pp.  28-45. 

Traxler,  p.  44. 

MEBICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
APTITUBE 
Bingham,  pp.  183-94. 

Buros,  pp.  428-65. 

MUSIC  APTITUBE 
Bingham,  pp.  200-05. 

Buros,  pp.  150-57. 

Traxler,  pp.  59-60. 

NORMS 

Bingham,  pp.  245-65 
Barley,  pp.  51-63 
Guilford,  pp.  64-107 
Traxler,  pp.  174-84 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE 
TESTING 
Binghara,  pp.  3-33. 

Darley,  pp.  13-23. 

Traxler,  pp.  42-52;  185-201; 
350-51. 

RELIABILITY 
Bingham,  pp.  214-15. 

Darley,  pp.  74-75. 

Guilford,  pp.  273-84. 

5CATTERGRAM 
Darley,  pp.  24-41. 

Germane,  pp.  97-115. 

SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE 
Bingham,  pp.  34-59;  330-47. 
Buros,  pp.  198-267. 

Darley,  pp.  92-101. 

Germane,  pp.  384-90;  505. 
Traxler,  pp.  45-48  ; 52-58. 

SCORING 
Traxler,  pp.  164-74. 


SKILLED  TRADES  APTITUDE 

Bingham,  pp.  125-41;  294-321. 
Buros,  pp.  428-65. 

Traxler,  pp.  60-61. 

STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 

Darley,  pp.  47-50. 

Guilford,  pp.  46-63. 

Traxler,  pp.  44. 

STUDY  HABITS 

Buros,  pp.  368-70;  375-76;  379. 
Germane,  pp.  93-95;  463-70; 
562  66. 

TEACHING  APTITUDE 

Bingham,  pp.  194-200. 

Buros,  pp.  428-65. 

VALIDITY 

Bingham,  pp.  214. 

Darle)',  pp.  75-84. 

Guilford,  pp.  284-92. 
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>■  COMPUTING  PERCENTILE  NORMS 

Of  the  several  procedures  by  which  percentile  norms  can  be  computed, 
the  graphic  method  is  the  simplest.  The  minor  inaccuracies  involved  in 
this  method  are  ordinarily  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  errors  of 
measurement  in  the  raw  scores  themselves. 

Although  the  percentile  graph  may  be  constructed  on  ordinary  graph 
*■  paper,  use  of  the  Otis  Normal  Percentile  CharP  considerably  simplifies  the 
work.  Therefore,  the  Otis  Chart  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  procedure  by 
which  the  raw^  scores  of  a local  norm  group  can  be  converted  to  percentile 
ranks.  There  are  seven  steps  in  this  process:  (1)  determining  the  score 
intervals;  (2)  tallying  the  frequencies;  (3)  finding  the  sub-total  for  each 
score  interval;  (4)  computing  the  percents  for  each  score  interval;  (5) 
y locating  points  on  the  graph  representing  these  percents;  (6)  drawing 
a line  through  these  points;  and  (7)  constructing  a conversion  table  based 
on  the  graph. 

CHART  I 


NORMAL  PERCENTILE  CHART  B,A.,k.,s  o„. 


^Published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.*  This  copyrighted 
chart  is  reproduced  as  Chart  I by  special  arrangement  with  the  publisher. 
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1.  Determining  the  score  intervals.  The  heavy  horizontal  lines  on 
t le  chart  divide  it  into  21  bands  or  score  intervals.  The  range  of  scores 
t)  be  included  in  each  band  must  be  such  that  the  highest  and  lowest 
s:ores  on  the  test  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  chart.  In  the  interest 
c f aocuracv.  there  should  be  at  least  9 score  intervals  on  the  chart.  There 
i i a simple  procedure  for  determining  the  score  intervals  which  will  meet 
tiese  requirements.  First,  scan  the  scores  to  be  tabulated  to  determine 
t le  lowest  and  highest  scores.  Subtract  the  former  from  the  latter.  If  the 
( ifference  between  these  two  scores  is: 

a.  20  or  less,  use  a score  interval  of  1; 

b.  21  to  41,  use  a score  interval  of  2; 

c.  42  to  104,  use  a score  interval  of  5; 

d.  105  to  209,  use  a score  interval  of  10. 

'!  Tiis  mav  be  called  the  score-interval  rule.  ■* 

In  the  first  four  columns  of  Chart  I,  under  Variable  I,  are  consolidated 
\ fie  data  from  a norm  group  of  71  sixth-grade  pupils.  The  lowest  score  was 
' 6 and  the  highest.  128.  The  difference  of  52  betnreen  these  two  scores  in- 
( icates  a score  interval  of  5,  according  to  the  score-interval  rule. 

Work  with  the  chart  will  be  simpler  if  each  score  interval  begins 
'idth  a multiple  of  5.  Accordingly,  instead  of  beginning  the  first  interval  * 

with  the  lowest  score,  76,  it  is  begun  with  75  to  79.  The  second  interval 
includes  scores  80-84;  the  third,  85-89;  and  so  on.  It  will  be  noted  that 
1 Ithough  no  scores  below  75  were  found  in  the  norm  group,  the  score 
interval  70-74,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chart,  and  the  intervals  130-134 
i nd  135-139,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chart,  have  been  included  so  that 
norms  can  be  computed  for  these  scores.  Having  determined  the  score  < 

i ntervals  to  use,  step  2 is  next. 

2.  Tallying  the  frequencies.  This  process  consists  simply  of  putting 

ii  tally  mark  in  the  second  column  of  the  chart  opposite  the  appropriate 
1 core  interval  for  each  of  71  scores.  The  first  score  is  116  so  a tally  is  made 
opposite  the  score  interval  115-119;  the  second  is  90,  so  a tally  is  made 

n the  90-94  band;  the  third  is  109,  so  a tally  is  made  in  the  105-109  row, 
md  so  on  until  all  the  scores  have  been  tallied.  'Fhe  tally  marks  are  thus 
idded  and  the  total  put  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  each  block.  It  is 
veil  at  this  point  to  add  this  column  of  figures  to  make  sure  that  the  total 
igrees  with  the  number  in  the  norm  group.  If  the  sum  is  correct,  step  3 
s next. 

3.  Finding  the  sub-total  for  each  score  interval.  The  third,  or  suh- 
otals,  column  of  the  chart  is  obtained  by  cumulatively  adding  from  bottom 

■ o top  the  frequencies  tallied  in  column  two.  Referring  to  Chart  I again, 
here  were  only  3 scores  of  79  or  less,  so  a 3 is  entered  in  the  sub-total 
( lolunrn  for  the  lowest  score  interval.  By  adding  the  4 scores  in  the  80-84 
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^ score  interval,  a total  of  7 scores  of  84  or  less  is  obtained  as  the  next  sub- 
total entry.  The  5 scores  in  the  85-89  score  interval  give  a sub-total  of  12 
scores  of  89  or  less.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  highest  score 
interval  is  reached  in  which  any  scores  are  recorded.  Since  this  last  entry 
tells  how  many  scores  were  equal  to  or  less  than  the  highest  score,  obviously 
it  should  be  the  same  as  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  norm  group.  As 
the  final  entry  is  71,  and  as  there  are  71  pupils  in  the  group,  it  is  safe  to 
^ go  on  to  step  4. 

4.  Computing  the  percents  for  each  score  interval.  To  complete  this 
column,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compute  what  percent  of  our  entire  group 

I made  scores  equal  to  or  less  than  the  highest  score  in  each  score  interval. 

In  the  example,  it  is  clear  that  100  percent  of  the  pupils  made  scores  equal 
to  or  less  than  129  since  there  were  no  tallies  above  this  score  interval. 
Of  course,  the  same  result  would  be  arrived  at  if  the  sub-total  entry  of  71 
I for  this  score  interval  were  divided  by  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  our 

I group  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  100.  How  should  the  entries  for  the 

■ rest  of  the  percent  column  be  computed?  The  sub-total  entry  for  the  120- 

j 124  score  interval  shows  that  69  pupils  have  scores  of  124  or  less.  Dividing 

69  by  the  total  group  of  71  gives  97  percent  having  scores  of  124  or  less. 
>•  Again,  dividing  67  by  71  reveals  that  94  percent  of  the  total  group  have 
scores  of  119  or  less.  This  process  of  dividing  each  sub-total  by  the  total 
number  in  the  group  is  continued  until  all  entries  have  been  made  in  the 
percents  column.  Now  for  step  5. 

5.  Locating  points  on  the  graph  representing  these  percents.  To  plot 

‘ the  points  on  the  graph  which  are  represented  by  these  percents  the  heavy 

>.  horizontal  line  above  each  entry  in  the  percent  column  is  followed  across 

the  graph  until  it  intersects  the  vertical  line  representing  the  percent  entry. 

To  illustrate,  4 percent  of  the  pupils  made  scores  of  79  or  less.  The  heavy 
horizontal  line  immediately  above  the  4 across  the  graph  is  followed  to 
the  point  where  it  intersects  the  vertical  percentile  line  labeled  4 at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  chart.  A small,  distinct  dot  is  made  at  this  intersec- 
^ tion.  In  the  same  manner  for  the  next  group,  the  heavy  line  above  the  10  in 
the  percent  column  is  followed  until  it  intersects  the  vertical  percentile  10 
line  and  a second  dot  is  made.  This  process  is  repeated  until  all  the  percent 
entries  have  been  plotted.  The  100-percent  point  cannot  be  located  since 
there  is  no  vertical  percentile  line  for  100.  With  the  points  plotted,  step  6 
is  next. 

V 6.  Drawing  a line  through  these  points.  One  advantage  of  the  Normal 

, Percentile  Chart  over  ordinary  graph  paper  is  that,  in  many  cases,  the 

, points  located  will  lie  approximately  along  a straight  line.  If  there  is  an 

^ abnormally  large  number  of  high  or  low  scores,  a freehand  curve  may 

have  to  be  drawn  to  pass  near  or  through  the  points.  But  in  most  instances, 

I 
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c straight-edge  can  be  adjusted  to  the  dots  so  that  the  line  will  pass  through  ^ 
s ome  of  them  and  as  near  as  possible  to  all  of  them.  Draw  a very  light  line 
1 rst  and  then  adjust  it  if  necessary.  The  dots  missed  above  the  line  should 
i pproximately  balance  the  dots  missed  below  the  line.  In  the  sample,  a 
line  was  drawn  through  three  of  the  dots.  Three  dots  above  the  line  and 
iour  dots  below  were  missed  by  small  amounts.  If  the  points  cluster  reason* 
ibly  well  about  this  line,  the  final  process,  step  7 is  next. 

7.  Constructing  a conversion  table  based  on  the  graph.  Fine  lines 
,ire  drawn  horizontally  across  the  graph  portion  of  Chart  I so  that  each 
core-interval  band  is  divided  into  five  parts.  These  fine  lines  will  help  a 
^reat  deal  when  there  is  a score  interval  of  5 and  are  of  considerable 
issistance  when  a score  interval  of  2 or  10  is  used.  If  the  score  interval 
s 1,  they  may  be  ignored.  Returning  to  the  illustration,  the  heavy  line 
mniediately  below  the  125-129  score  interval  represents  a score  of  125. 

The  first  fine  line  above  this  heavy  line  then  will  represent  a score  of  126; 

;he  second,  a score  of  127;  the  third,  a score  of  128;  and  the  fourth,  a score 
)f  129.  The  next  line  on  the  graph  is  a heavy  one  and,  since  it  is  im- 
mediately below  the  130-134  score  interval,  it  represents  a score  of  130. 

The  elaborate  discussions  of  statisticians  which  demonstrate  that  a score 
of  125  probably  should  be  located  mid-way  between  the  125  and  126  line 
need  not  be  of  concern.  In  the  practical  situation,  the  scores  are  not  suf- 
ficiently reliable  to  justify  such  refinements  in  procedure. 

The  purpose  is  to  prepare  a conversion  table  which  will  show  what 
percentile  rank  should  be  assigned  to  each  score  on  the  test.  Such  a table, 
based  on  the  graph  of  the  Variable  I data,  is  presented  in  Table  1.  How 
did  the  graph  permit  the  construction  of  this  table?  First,  note  that  the  , 
vertical  99  percentile  line  cuts  across  the  line  drawn  on  the  graph  at  a 
point  which  represents  a score  of  131.  Scores  of  132  or  more,  therefore, 
may  be  given  a percentile  rank  of  99+ . Our  first  entry  in  Table  1 is  made. 
Since  a vertical  percentile  line  of  98.5  would  intersect  the  line  drawn  at 
the  point  representing  a score  of  129,  scores  between  129  and  131  shoidd 
be  given  a percentile  rank  of  99.  This  is  the  second  entry  in  Table  1.  The  . 

97.5  percentile  would  intersect  the  line  drawn  well  above  the  point  repre- 
senting a score  of  126,  so  that  the  ninety-seventh  percentile  includes  scores 
of  127  and  128.  We  proceed  in  this  manner  until  we  come  to  ninety-first 
percentile  line.  There  is  a problem.  A percentile  value  of  92  has  already  been 
assigned  to  the  score,  119.  On  investigation,  it  is  found  that  the  ninetieth 
percentile  crosses  the  line  we  have  drawn  at  a point  representing  a score  , 
of  118.  There  is  no  score  on  the  test  which  is  gi\en  a percentile  rank  of  91, 
which  indicates  that  it  is  time  to  modify  the  method  of  locating  percentile 

values. 

Thus  far  we  have  started  with  the  vertical  percentile  lines,  and  have 
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TABLE  1 

Table  for  Converting  Variable  I Raw  Scores  ro  Percentile  Ranks  Based  on 

Data  Shqwn  in  Chart  I. 


Raw 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

Raw 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

Raw 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

132  & above 

99  + 

110 

75 

93 

24 

129-131 

99 

109 

72 

92 

oo 

127-128 

98 

108 

69 

91 

19 

125-126 

97 

107 

66 

90 

17 

123-124 

96 

106 

63 

89 

15 

122 

95 

105 

60 

88 

13 

121 

94 

104 

57 

87 

11 

120 

93 

103 

54 

86 

10 

119 

92 

102 

51 

85 

9 

118 

90 

101 

48 

84 

8 

117 

89 

100 

45 

83 

6 

116 

87 

99 

41 

81-82 

5 

115 

85 

98 

38 

80 

4 

114 

83 

97 

35 

78-79 

3 

113 

81 

96 

32 

< D-  i 1 

9 

112 

79 

95 

29 

70-74 

1 

111 

77 

94 

27 

found  the  appropriate  scores.  Throughout  the  middle  range  of  the  table, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  start  with  each  horizontal  score  line  and  find  the 
^ percentile  value  which  should  be  assigned  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  locate  the  fine 

horizontal  line  representing  a score  of  117  and  to  see  that  it  intersects  the 
^ line  drawn  at  the  89th  percentile.  Continue  to  locate  the  percentile  values 

! of  each  score  in  this  manner  until  the  extremely  low  scores  are  approached. 

There,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  return  to  the  original  process  of  start- 
' ing  with  the  vertical  percentile  lines  and  locating  the  scores  which  should 

>.  be  assigned  to  each  percentile  rank.  With  the  conversion  table  complete, 

the  standing  of  my  pupil’s  score  with  regard  to  this  norm  group  can  be 
quickly  ascertained. 

Chart  I also  includes  data  for  Variable  II  based  on  the  scores  of  68 
^ tenth-grade  pupils  in  the  norm  group.  The  lowest  score  on  the  test  was  1 

! and  the  highest  41.  Check  each  of  the  seven  steps  for  these  data.  The  con- 

>.  version  table  which  is  constructed  from  the  Variable  II  line  is  presented 

in  Table  2. 

Close  study  of  Table  1 will  reveal  one  aspect  of  percentile  norms  which 
was  mentioned  briefly  in  Chapter  III.  If  a score  is  either  very  high  or  very 
low,  a one-point  change  in  that  score  will  change  its  percentile  little  if  at 
all.  If  a score  is  near  the  middle  of  the  table,  however,  a one-point  change 
> in  the  score  will  change  its  percentile  value  considerably.  In  other  words, 
j a difference  between  two  percentile  ranks  near  either  end  of  the  table  is 

more  significant  than  the  same  difference  between  two  percentiles  near  the 
^ middle  of  the  table.  The  point  is  illustrated  by  the  spacing  of  the  vertical 

pereentile  lines  in  Chart  I.  The  space  between  the  1 percent  and  the  2 per- 
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TABLE  2 

*4 


Table  for  Converting  Variable  II  Raw  Score?  to  Percentile  Ranks  Based  on 

Data  Shown  in  Chart  L 


Raw 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

Raw 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

Raw 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

41  & above 

98 

27 

77 

13 

30 

39-40 

97 

26 

74 

12 

27 

38 

96 

25 

71 

11 

24 

37 

95 

24 

68 

10 

21 

36 

94 

23 

65 

9 

19 

35 

93 

22 

61 

8 

16 

34 

91 

21 

58 

7 

14 

33 

90 

20 

54 

6 

12 

32 

88 

19 

51 

5 

11 

31 

86 

18 

47 

4 ' 

9 

SO 

84 

17 

44 

3 

8 

29 

82 

16 

40 

2 

6 

28 

79 

15 

37 

1 

3 

14 

33 

0 

4 

cent  lines  is  greater  than  the  space  between  the  40  percent  and  the  50  per- 
cent lines.  The  difference  between  a percentUe  rank  of  1 and  a percentile 
rank  of  2 is  greater  than  the  difference  between  a percentile  rank  of  40  and  ^ 
a percentile  rank  of  50.  Although  the  percentile  rank  on  a single  test  is 
relatively  easy  to  interpret,  this  irregularity  of  the  percentile  scale  makes 
comparison  of  ranks  on  several  tests  rath(;r  difB,cult.  Standardized  scores 
are  not  as  easily  understood  by  the  layman,  but  they  are  perfectly  regular 
in  a normal  distribution.  For  this  reason,  the  following  table  for  convert- 
ing percentiles  to  standardized  scores  is  pi  esented.  * ^ 


TABLE  3 

Table  Showing  Equivalent  Values  of  Percendle  Ranks  and  Standardized  Scores 

IN  A Normal  DiSTraBimoN. 


Percentile 

rank 

Standardized 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

Standardized 

score 

Percentile 

rank 

Standardized 

score 

99  + 
QQ 

76 

75-77 

57 

23-25 

i 43 

72-75 

71-74 

56 

20-22 

42 

98 

70-71 

68-70 

55 

17-19 

41 

97  . 

68-69 

64-67 

54 

15-16 

40 

96, 

95 

93-94 

67 

60-63 

53 

13-14 

39 

66 

56-59 

52 

11-12 

38 

65 

52-55 

51 

9-10 

37 

92 

64 

49-51 

50 

8 

36 

90-91 

63 

45-48 

49 

6-  7 

33 

88-89 

62 

41-44 

48 

5 

34 

86-87 

84-85 

81-83 

61 

60 

59 

37-40 

33-36 

30-32 

47 

46 

45 

4 

3 

2 

33 

31-32 

29-30 

78-80 

58 

26-29 

44 

1 

25-28 
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COMPUTING  standardized  SCORE  NORMS 

Frequently  only  standardized  scores  are  desired.  In  this  case,  com- 
puting percentiles  and  then  converting  them  to  standardized  scores  by  use 
of  table  3 is  not  economical.  A graphic  method  can  be  used  for  computing 
standardized  scores.  There  are  eight  steps  in  this  method  of  converting  raw 
scores  of  a local  norm  group  to  standardized  scores.  They  are . ( 1 ) pre- 
paring the  chart;  (2)  determining  the  score  intervals;  (3)  tallying  the 
frequencies;  (4)  finding  the  sub-total  for  each  score  interval;  (5)  com- 
puting the  plotting  scores;  (6)  locating  points  on  the  graph  representing 
these  plotting  scores;  (7)  drawing  a line  through  these  points;  and  (8) 
constructing  a conversion  table  based  on  the  graph. 

1.  Preparing  the  chart.  Ordinary  graph  paper  may  be  used  in  pre- 
paring the  chart.  The  layout  is  illustrated  in  Chart  II.  It  is  advisable  not  to 
draw  the  horizontal  lines  until  after  the  score  interval  has  been  determined 
by  step  2.  But  the  heavy  vertical  lines  and  the  headings  of  the  columns 
should  be  made.  Seven  standardized  scores  are  indicated  at  the  top  of 
the  chart.  The  five  columns  to  the  left  are  numbered  to  make  it  easy  to 
refer  to  them  in  this  discussion. 

CHART  II 

Graphic  Method  for  Computing  Standardized  Scores 
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2.  Determining  the  score  intervals. 

3.  Tallying  the  frequencies. 

4.  Finding  the  sub-total  for  each  score  interval. 

These  three  processes  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  computing  percentile 
ranks  with  one  exception.  It  will  be  necessary  to  draw  the  horizontal  lines 
separating  the  score  intervals  after  the  size  of  each  score  interval  (step  2) 
has  been  determined. 

5.  Computing  the  plotting  scores.  There  are  two  steps  to  this  process. 

a.  Find  what  percent  each  sub-total  is  of  the  total.  The  percentages 
for  the  highest  and  lowest  intervals  need  not  be  computed.  On  Chart  II 
the  sub-totals  are  found  in  column  3.  Begin  with  the  second  sub-total  which 
in  this  case  is  7.  It  is  9.9  percent  of  the  total  71.  This  is  recorded  in  column 
4.  The  next  sub-total,  12,  is  16.9  percent  of  71.  It  is  also  recorded  in 
column  4.  After  each  percentage  has  been  computed,  the  next  step  may  be 
begun. 

b.  From  Table  4 obtain  the  plotting  score  corresponding  to  each  of 
the  percents  recorded  in  column  4.  The  plotting  scores  are  recorded  in 
column  5 of  Chart  II.  It  is  satisfactory  to  round  the  percentages  to  the 
nearest  whole  number.  Thus  in  our  example  9.9  percent  is  rounded  to  10. 
The  plotting  score  for  10  percent  is  37.2.  In  like  manner,  the  remaining 
plotting  scores  are  obtained. 

6.  Locating  points  on  the  graph  representing  these  plotting  scores. 
The  procedure  for  locating  the  five  points  on  the  graph  which  represent 
plotting  scores  is  similar  to  step  5 of  the  percentile  norm  process.  The 
points  should  be  plotted  on  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  score  interval.  Thus 
the  plotting  score  for  the  80-84  score  interval  is  plotted  on  the  horizontal  85 
line  slightly  to  the  right  of  its  intersection  with  the  vertical  37  line.  In  like 
manner  the  remaining  plotting  scores  are  plotted. 

7.  Drawing  a line  through  these  points.  This  process  is  exactly  the 
same  as  step  6 of  the  percentile  norm  procedure. 

8.  Constructing  a conversion  table  based  on  the  graph.  This  process 
is  similar  to  step  7 of  the  percentile  norm  procedure.  Review  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  discussion.  When  it  is  understood  how  to  locate  the  horizontal 
lines  representing  each  score  the  method  by  which  Table  5 was  constructed 
may  be  followed. 

Close  examination  of  Chart  II  reveals  that  the  top  horizontal  line  repre- 
senting a score  of  139  cuts  across  the  line  drawn  on  the  graph  very  close 
to  the  vertical  standardized  score  line  of  79.  This  is  the  first  entry  in  Table  5. 
The  horizontal  score  line  of  138  crosses  the  line  drawn  at  the  vertical 
standardized  score  78.  This  is  the  second  entry  in  the  table.  The  137  score- 
line cuts  the  line  drawn  close  to  the  vertical  standardized  score  of  77 — 
the  third  entry  in  the  table.  The  fourth  entry,  136,  equals  76.  Both  the  135 
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TABLE  4 

A Table  for  Converting  Percentages  to  Plotting  Scores  for  Graphic  Method  of 

Computing  Standardized  Scores. 


Percent 

Plotting  i' 

score  1 

Percent 

1 

26.7 

34 

2 

29.5 

35 

3 

31.2 

36 

4 

32.5 

37 

;> 

33.5 

38 

6 

34.5 

39 

I* 

35.2 

40 

8 

36.0 

41 

9 

36.6 

42 

10 

37.2 

43 

11 

37.7 

44 

12 

38.3 

45 

13 

38.7 

46 

14 

39.2 

47 

13 

39.6 

48 

16 

40.1 

49 

17 

40.5 

50 

18 

40.8 

51 

19 

41.2 

52 

20 

41.6 

53 

21 

41.9 

54 

09 

42.3 

1 0.0 

23 

42.6 

1 56 

24 

42.9 

' oV 

25 

43.3 

1 58 

26 

43.6 

1 59 

27 

43.9 

' 60 

28 

44.2 

1 61 

29 

44.5 

I 62 

30 

■44.7 

* 63 

31 

45.0 

64 

32 

45.4 

65 

33 

45 . 6 

66 

Plotting 

score 


Percent 


45.9 

46.2 

46.4 

46.7 

47.0 

47.2 

47.5 

47.7 

48.0 

48.3 

48.5 

48.7 

49.0 

49.3 

49.5 

49.7 

50.0 
.50.3 
.50.5 
.50.7 

51.0 

51.3 

51.5 

51.8 

52.0 

52.3 

52.5 
.52.8 
.53.0 

53.3 

53.6 

53.8 

54.1 


PloUiiip 

score 

54.4 

54 . 7 

55.0 

55.3 

55.5 

5.5 . 8 
.56.1 
.56.4 
.56.7 
.57.1 

57.4 

57.7  ' 

58 . 1 

58.4 

58.8 

59.2 

59.5 

59.9 
60.4 

60.8 

61.3 

61.7 

62.3 

62.8 

63.4 
64.0 

64.8 

65 . 6 

66.5 

67.5 

68.8 

70.5 
73.3 


and  134  horizontal  score  lines  intersect  the  line  drawn  at  points  closer  to 
standardized  score,  75,  than  to  any  other  standardized  score.  For  the  fifth 
entry  in  Table  5,  it  may  be  said  that  scores  of  135  and  134  are  both  equiva- 
lent to  a standardized  score  of  75.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  all  scores 
on  the  chart  have  been  assigned  standardized  scores. 

ESTIMATING  ACCURACY  OF  STANDARDIZED  SCORES 

One  advantage  of  standardized  scores  has  not  been  mentioned.  If  the 
reliability  of  the  test  is  known,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  how  accurately  the 
test  is  measuring  in  terms  of  standardized  score  units.  Since  most  of  the 
tests  mentioned  in  this  book  have  reliability  coefficients  around  .90,  this 
degree  of  accuracy  has  been  assumed  in  preparing  Table  6.  Two  examples 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  how  this  table  may  be  used.  Suppose  that  a pupil’s 
true  standardized  score  on  a reading  readiness  test  is  65.  This  true  score  is 
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TABLE  5 

Table  Showing  Raw  Scores  and  Equivalent  Standardized  Scores  Based  on 

Data  Shown  in  Chart  II. 


Haw 

scores 

Standardized 

scores 

Raw 

scores 

Standardized 

Fcores 

Raw 

scores 

Standardized 

scores 

139 

79 

115-116 

61 

92 

43 

138 

78 

114 

60 

90-91 

42 

137 

77 

113 

59 

89 

41 

136 

76 

111-112 

58 

88 

40 

134-135 

75 

no 

57 

86-87 

39 

133 

74 

109 

56 

85 

38 

131-132 

73 

108 

55 

84 

37 

130 

72 

106-107 

54 

82-83 

36 

129 

71 

105 

53 

81 

35 

127-128 

70 

104 

52 

80 

34 

126 

69 

102-103 

51 

78-79 

33 

125 

68 

101 

50 

77 

32 

124 

67 

99-100 

49 

76 

31 

122-123 

66 

98 

48 

75 

30 

121 

65 

97 

47 

74 

29 

119-120 

64 

96 

46 

72-73 

28 

118 

63 

94-  95 

45 

71 

27 

117 

62 

93 

44 

70 

26 

the  one  he  would  make  on  a similar  reading  readiness  test  having  perfect 
reliability.  Since  our  test  is  not  perfectly  reliable  (r  = .90),  the  score  he 
makes  on  our  test  will  probably  vary  to  some  extent  from  his  true  score  of 
65.  Table  6 shows  how  much  variation  to  expect.  From  it  we  can  say  that 
there  are  75  chances  in  100  that  the  score  he  obtains  on  our  test  will  be  as 
great  as  1 point  above  or  below  his  true  score.  There  are  50  chances  in 
100  that  his  obtained  score  will  be  as  great  as  2 points  away  from  his  true 
score.  His  chance  of  obtaining  a score  as  much  as  8 points  greater  or  less 
than  his  true  score  is  only  1 in  100. 

For  a second  example,  consider  a pupil  with  obtained  standardized 
scores  of  51  in  clerical  aptitude  and  57  in  mechanical  aptitude.  If  both 
tests  have  reliabilities  of  about  .90,  Table  6 may  be  used  to  help  decide 

TABLE  6 


Table  Showing  Chances  in  IOO  That  Certain  Deviations  Between  Obtained  and 

“True”  Standard  Scores  Will  Occur. 

(Reliability  coefficient  of  test  assumed  to  be  .90.) 


Deviation  of  obtained  score  from  true  score 

Chances  in  100  of  deviation  occurring 

1 

75 

2 

50 

3 

32 

4 ! 

18 

5 

10 

6 

. 5 

7 

2 

8 

1 
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whether  the  pupil’s  aptitudes  in  these  two  fields  are  really  different.  What 
are  the  chances  that  he  would  have  obtained  these  two  scores  even  though 
his  true  scores  in  each  test  were  identical?  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  true 
score  in  each  test  was  54,  midway  between  the  two  obtained  scores.  This  is  a 
3-point  deviation  in  each  case.  Table  6 shows  that  there  are  32  chances  in 
100  that  his  obtained  score  in  clerical  aptitude  would  be  as  much  as  3 points 
lower  than  his  true  score.  Likewise,  there  are  32  chances  in  100  that  his 
obtained  score  in  mechanical  aptitude  would  be  as  much  as  3 points  higher 
than  his  true  score.  What  are  the  chances  that  both  of  these  events  would 
occur  simultaneously?  Statisticians  say  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  found  by  multiplying  the  chances.  So  32/100  x 32/100  makes 
1024/10000.  Crossing  off  two  places  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  fraction 
gives  roughly  10  chances  in  100  that  these  two  scores  would  be  obtamed  if 
the  pupil’s  aptitudes  for  both  mechanical  and  clerical  work  were  the  same. 
Of  course,  these  figures  may  be  interpreted  the  other  way  to  indicate  that 
there  are  90  chances  in  100  that  his  mechanical  aptitude  is  superior  to  his 
clerical  aptitude. 
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